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A SATURDAY NOON. 

Tre engraving on our first page represents a 
bright and sunny Saturday afternoon in a South- 
western town. The quiet which reigns in its 
streets during all the rest of the week is broken 
by the invasion of the farmers and their hands, 
who come in to make their Sunday purchases, 
hear the gossip and the news, talk politics, and 
enjoy a little fun. In some of the border towns, 
where the rougher elements of pioneer life are 
still active, the sport is apt to grow ‘‘ fast and 
furious” under the influence of bad whisky, fre- 

iently ending in bloodshed; but in the more 
peaceful villages the younger people amuse them- 
selves with quoit pitching and other games, the 
negroes make havoe among the water-melons, 

i an air of business and activity pervades 
the streets. ‘There is a good deal of buying and 
selling during the afternoon; but when evening 
comes the farmers drive away with their pur- 
chases, and quiet settles over the town for an- 
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Harver’s Macazinté, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTAGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Satrurpay, Juty 25, 1874. 


US With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 

LY is sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 

containing a finely engraved bird's-eye view of 
Saratoga Springs and vicinity, with the course of 
the Inter-collegiate Regatta. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT wwrll be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


CHARACTER UNDER FIRE. 


ITH the entire freedom of the press in 

this country—which we hope that 
angry Senators will continue to respect as, 
with all its faults and follies, the surest 
guarantee of liberty—and with the soften- 
ing of manners which comes with a truer 
Christianity, making personal chastisement 
less common, it is evident that every man, 
however justly honored, is liable to the most 
sudden and iijurious accusations, against 
which his character can be generally his 
only sufficient shield. , The actual power of 
character is immense; but not less notable 
is the justice, almost delicately graded, of 
the general estimate in which conspicuous 
men are held. Of course there are great 
bypocrisies, but with these we are not now 
When the hypocrisy is exposed 








concerned, 


there is an end of argument. 

The justice of this general estimate is 
‘shown by the public consciousness, when a 
charge is made involving a man’s character, 


that it is probably true or untrue. There 
are men smug and trim and respectable, who 
are “received” every where, and who fill 
high public positions with apparent propri- 
ety and ability, yet if some morning a news- 
paper should bring a grave charge against 
any one of them, although without details 
of proof, there would be a general feeling 
that it was probably true. Such men pro- 
duce an impression of weakness or low moral 
sense that makes ili-doing probable; and 
the instinctive attitude of the public mind 
toward them reverses the merciful maxim 
of the law, for it holds the accused to be 
guilty until he proves himself to be inno- 
cent. The common way of expressing this 
impression is that the man in question 
‘‘ does not inspire confidence.” There is an- 
other class, and a very marked one, which 
produces this impression less positively. 
This class includes those of whom we say, 
“Well, if. he has done wrong, it came from 
his easy good nature; he did not mean ill.” 
And again there are those of whom we say 
at once, when the foul charge is made, that 
it is simply impossible—as impossible as 
that a rose should exhale the rank noisome- 
ness of a poppy. 

At a time when clubs and pistols and 
cowhides were the censors of the press, or 
when libel suits were more favored as reme- 
dies of slander than now, such charges were 
less frequently made. But accusations are 
now leveled at public men with a freedom 
which puts to the most stringent test the 


value of character. For the instinct of ev- 


ery self-respecting man thus assailed is to 
keep silence, and to let the fury of the blow 
spend itself upon the armor of a good name. 
If an upright Senator is aceused with ap- 
parent detail of circumstance of having 


cheated his washer- woman, if a Governor 
of the best character is alleged to have been 
very drunk at about nine o'clock on Mon- 











nese minister, or if an honest merchant is 
said to have illustrated by his conduct the 
maxim that all is fair in love and at the 
Custom-house, the natural impulse of all of 
them is to say nothing, and to let the lie die 
of its own venom. 

But may not silence under certain circum- 
stances be guarded too long? May not ap- 
parently conclusive evidence be produced 
which makes it the duty of the accused, 
however reluctantly, with whatever pain to 
himself and to personal friends and to inno- 
cent persons, to explain? This necessity 
can not arise while the accusation is the 
mere assertion of disreputable persons, how- 
ever supported by an ingenious array of de- 
tails. Against that attack character alone 
is an absolute defense. But when a man 
is apparently made to support the charge 
against himself by his printed or written 
word, and in such a manner that it must nec- 
essarily, however wrongfully, seem to many 
persons a confession, has not the case arisen 
in which he should speak? Can he plead the 
pain of any one—even of his family—how- 
ever sacred and dear to him, as against the 
cruel and remediless wrong that he does to 
thousands of true hearts which, under the 
circumstances, are, by the necessity of human 
nature, torn with doubt and dreadful sur- 
mise? Will he say that nobody has a right 
to call upon him to defend his character ? 
But has any body the right to call upon him 
to defend the lives of his wife and children ? 
Yet will he any the less defend them against 
injury? In the case of his apparent impli- 
cation of himself by his own words, how 
can any conceivable sorrow arising from the 
necessity of explanation be so great as the 
inevitable tragical consequences of silence ? 

Yet while, under such circumstances, re- 
fusal to explain may be a defect of judg- 
ment, it is by no means evidence of of- 
fense. When a man whose life for a gener- 
ation has been wide open to the public eye, 
and has been approved with universal af- 
fection and confidence, is vaguely accused 
of gross wrong-doing, and some of his own 
detached words are cited against him in ev- 
idence, is it not easier to believe that those 
words have been distorted and abused than 
that such a man has committed the offense ? 
We may most earnestly wish that he would 
explain, but, should he refuse, the same faith 
which instinctively repels the charge, de- 
clines under the circumstances to accept the 
refusal as confession, but believes that what 
to us seems to be an error of judgment seems 

to him to be a higher duty. Is this unrea- 
sonable? In the exact circumstances sup- 
posed is it extravagant? Is there an un- 
jealous man who truly leves a woman who 
would not under those precise circumstances 
trust her character more than her evident- 
ly fragmentary and incomplete expressions, 
made under circumstances which are care- 
fully and suspiciously concealed? It is an 
act of faith, indeed, but is it not a faith nat- 
ural to the truest love? And what is true of 
love may certainly be affirmed of friendship. 
Let any man suppose his best friend to be 
accused of some base wrong, and some of 
the detached written words of that friend 
to be shown to him in proof, would he not 
instantly and instinctively say that he be- 
lieved the words to apply to something else, 
and to have been ingeniously perverted to 
serve the purpose of the charge; and that if 
his friend would not explain, although he 
regretted his decision, he could not for that 
reason doubt his honor? Of course if other 
proof than those words afterward appeared, 
the circumstances would be changed, and 
his faith might be shaken, but not until then. 

If, therefore, under the supposed circum- 
stances silence should seem to many to be 
substantially confession, and their faith in 
human nature and character be grievously 
wounded, it would be only because they had 
not fully considered the nature and laws of 
evidence. That wound would be deep and 
wide indeed, for most persons do not reflect 
upon the reason of their beliefs ; and it is be- 
cause of that necessary wound that silence 
seems to us, under certain circumstances, so 
fatal a fault of judgment. But the very 
case that we are supposing should lead us 
to look more carefully at the grounds of 
opinion, and to see that we do not think ill 
of those whom we privately or publicly love 
and trust until continued faith in their char- 
acters is impossible. Not the assertion of a 
newspaper, nor the covert charge of one 
who, by giving his name, thereby exposes 
himself to the chance of obloquy, nor yet 
the detached words of the accused, nor his 
refusal to explain them, are of themselves 
sufficient to convict him. We must see all 
the words, and know all the circumstances 
under which they were uttered—not the 
mere fact that they were spoken—before we 
can intelligibly judge. For as there is noth- 
ing more priceless than human character, 
and no disaster more tragical than ruined 
faith in men and motives, we rightfully re- 
fuse to surrender that faith except to the 
most absolute conviction. Let us have per- 


day evening last, when dining with the Chi- | fect freedom of the press, and let us also de- 





fend human character jealously and to the 
last against every form of sophistry, craft, 
and slander, and carefully indefinite charges 
and insinuations. 





CONCILIATION. 

Ex-GOVERNOR CURTIN, of Pennsylvania, 
made a speech at the dedication of a soldiers’ 
monument at Lancaster, in that State, upon 
the Fourth of July. In the course of his 
remarks he spoke of the impossibility of 
national greatness and prosperity with one 
half of the nation separated from the other, 
and with the continued encouragement of 
malicious hatred and antagonism and vio- 
lent denunciation. “I don’t think,” said 
the orator, “that we can afford to keep up 
the continued strife between the sections of 
this country.” Who it is that is making all 
this mischief he did not say. Who is blow- 
ing in the ashes to kindle the lingering 
sparks the ex-Governor forbore to state. 
But he told us who has not done it. He 
compared our treatment of our late foes with 
that of the French toward rebels in 1795. 
Fovucué celebrated a victory by shooting 
rebels. But the orator said that from every 
camp and hospital and returning soldier at 
the end of our war came the prayer for peace 
and reconciliation. ‘When the Army of 
Northern Virginia surrendered, the first order 
made by the great captain of our forces was 
for the distribution of rations to the famish- 
ed enemy; and no event of the remarkable 
life of the President, nothing he ever said, 
made so deep an impression apon the mind 
of the American people as the four simple 
Saxon words, ‘Let us have peace,’ which he 
said after the war.” During the war also 
the orator said that we embraced every op- 
portunity to show the national generosity. 

Now as those who conducted the war and 
elected Mr. LINCOLN and approved his ad- 
ministration subsequently elected and re- 
elected the great captain who spoke so wise- 
ly and humanely, and as the administration 
of reconstruction, with the exception of AN- 
DREW JOHNSON’Ss term, has been constantly 
in their hands, who are they who encourage 
malicious hatred and antagonism? Govern- 
or KeMPER, of Virginia, has just written a 
letter in which he speaks of the “Civil 
Rights fanaticism and barbarism,” and he 
says that he would vote for General GRANT 
even for a third term as against any “cham- 
pion of the Civil Rights iniquity.” The 
Governor forgets probably that General 
GRANT in his annual Message in 1872 recom- 
mended Civil Rights legislation. And he 
did it, undoubtedly, because he saw that it 
was one of the ways by which we might 
hope for peace. We must assume, therefore, 
that ex-Governor CURTIN does not differ 
from the President upon this subject. 

Who, then, are the reprobates who encour- 
age malicious hatred? Oris any body doing 
it? Is it not merely part of the political 
capital of the opposition? During the last 
Presidential campaign it was truly said that 
the new Union, withall its guarantees, should 
be intrusted to the care of those who had al- 
ways held the principles upon which it was 
founded rather than to any other party. But 
to oppose the Democratic party can hardly 
be considered to be an encouragement of 
malicious hatred and antagonism. Indeed, 
we doubt if Governor CURTIN can point out 
any large number of persons of influence or 
authority who have any wish or who make 
any effort except for peace and harmony. 
Senator HAMLIN, of Maine, indeed, has re- 
cently exhorted his fellow-citizens to buckle 
on their armor “to maintain and defend 
what has been achieved.” But the Senator 
was on the stump in a dry time. There is, 
undoubtedly, and will long be, a sentiment 
of deep hostility to the Union in many a 
mind in the Southern States. It is not en- 
couraging malicious hatred to be aware of 
that fact, nor fostering antagonism to take 
care that that spirit does no mischief. But 
it is not universal, and can be dealt with 
without the least vindictiveness or desire of 
oppression. 

The great mass of the people in all the 
States are united in an honest wish for prac- 
tical co-operation as fellow-citizens, and 
their conduct corresponds to their desires. 
More and more will be acknowledged the 
truth of what General W. F. BARTLETT said 
in speaking of the Memorial Hall and the 
sons of Harvard College who fell in the war. 
“They died for their country ; for the South 
no less than the North. And the Southern 
youth in the days to come will see this, and 
as he stands in these hallowed halls and 
reads those names, realizing the grandeur 
and power of a country which, thanks to 
them, is still his, will exclaim: ‘These men 
fought for my salvation as well as their own. 
They died to preserve not merely the unity 
of a nation, but the destinies of a continent.’ ” 
So and so only willconciliation come. Brave 
and devoted men, whatever their cause, hon- 
or bravery and devotion. The radical Re- 
publican, not the Copperhead of the war, 
will at last be more truly respected by the 





sturdy supporter of the lost cause as the 
man who, like himself, stood to his faith and 
his guns. 
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SENATOR CHANDLER'S OFFER. 


THE operation of what is popularly known 
as the press gag law, which authorizes the 
trial in Washington of libels published ‘y 
Chicago, or San Francisco, or Portland, ( 
egon, may now be seen. Senator Cuan - 
LER, of Michigan, has sued a Western news- 
paper correspondent in Washington, and laid 
the damages at an enormous sum—one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, we believe. New the 
mischief of the law, as was shown when Mr. 
CARPENTER introduced a similar bill, is that 
the power of members of Congress in a com- 
munity largely composed of dependents upon 
the government is so great that the impar- 
tiality of a jury under the circumstances is 
subject to suspicion. This was well set forth 
in the Senate by Senators WADLEIGH and 
BAYARD, and the expression of the press has 
been so pointedly severe as well as unani- 
mous that Mr. CARPENTER has been forced 
to explain in a manner that we have already 
considered. It is hard enough certainly 
that a newspaper proprietor in a distant part 
of the country should be brought for trial 
before a Washington jury. It is harder be- 
cause of the presumption or suspicion that 
we have already mentioned. But in the 
present case Senator CHANDLER has done 
something which strongly tends to confirm 
the suspicion, for he has promised to give 
the damages of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to be spent in the District should the 
verdict be in his favor. 

It is a gross and grotesque offense, an im- 
mense and tempting premium upon injustice, 
and it shows a curious contempt both of the 
decencies of law and of the character of his 
fellow-citizens in Washington. It is in the 
nature of a bet offered by the plaintiff upon 
the verdict, and is very near a direct bribe, 
for as it may be assumed that some of the 
jurors will be men interested in property in 
Washington which will be improved by an 
expenditure of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in the District, the offer is one of imme- 
diate pecuniary advantage if the verdict is 
given forthe Senator. The offense is unique, 
and, as we say, it tends to justify the ground 
of opposition to Mr. CARPENTER’s bill, be- 
cause it shows what a very mean opinion 
Mr. CHANDLER must hold of a Washington 
jury, and inevitably suggests that the opin- 
ion was shared by the leaders who sustained 
the gag law, making them feel that a trial 
of correspondents in Washington would be 
equivalent to conviction. 

If the reputation of the good people of the 
District suffers severely in the discussion 
which this law and this trial are sure to pro- 
voke, they will see that Mr. CHANDLER has 
done more to injure it than any one else. 
The citizens of Washington can see as plain- 
ly as the rest of us the reason of the objec- 
tions urged to the CARPENTER bill by the 
Senators who opposed it—objections which 
Mr. CARPENTER did not answer at the time 
that they were made. They were not in- 
tended to reflect upon the general character 
of the citizens, but to remind the Senate and 
the country that a large part of the society 
at the capital depends peculiarly upon those 
who would usually be plaintiffs in suits un- 
der the provision of the bill that excited the 
controversy. It is fortunate, however, that 
the very first attempt to enforce the law 
which contains substantially the same pro- 
vision should be of a kind to challenge and 
alarm public attention. The World is re- 
minded by Senator CHANDLER’s action of a 
passage in the memoirs of the Duke of St. 
Simon, who relates that a lively abbé, hear- 
ing of the death of an archbishop as he was 
chatting with the king’s mistress, laid a 
wager of fifty thousand crowns that he 
would not be appointed to the vacancy. 
The lady took the bet, and the abbé lost— 
but won the archbishopric. We have no 
sympathy whatever with any correspondent 
who may have disgraced the press by slan- 
dering Senator CHANDLER or any body else. 
But in attempting to punish what he asserts 
to be a libel the Senator ts overthrowing 
justice and its guarantees. 


DOGS. 


Mr. BerGu has earned the right to speak 
for suffering animals. His public service 
and his fame are unique; and when in these 
days of newspaper madness about mad dogs 
he writes of those animals it is with author- 
ity. Of course he appears as their friend, 
and seeks to allay a terror which is supposed 
to exist inthe community. But newspapers 
are so skillful, and can so elaborate and en- 
large and color, that in the absence of per- 
sonal knowledge the most experienced readet 
may be deceived. Whether his friends are 
actually in fear of every dog they meet, the 
reader knows, but certainly there are ghast- 
ly stories in the papers of the results of the 








bite of dogs, and learned medical men have 
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been busily experimenting and observing. 
We have heard very accomplished experts 
say that there was little in any of the report- 
ed cases that might not have been observed 
in locked-jaw, while almost all of the old sup- 
positions and theories in regard to hydro- 
phobia have turned out to be mainly popular 
delusions. How strong the hold of them is 
upon the popular imagination was shown in 
the case of Mr. BUTLER, who was said to 
have run up and down stairs barking like 
a dog. As we catch occasional glimpses 
of the profound background of ignorance 
against which our little knowledge flickers 
so uncertainly, the dogmatic assertions and 
“conclusions” which we hear seem very 
grotesque. 

Mr. Bercu cites Professor Mascnxka, of 

the University of Prague, who, he tells us, 
is an authority all over Europe. The pro- 
fessor says that all the symptoms of hydro- 
phobia are observable in other diseases, and 
after death it is impossible to say whether a 
person had died of hydrophobia or of tet- 
anus, or locked-jaw. His opinion is, there- 
fore, that hydrophobia is not a specific dis- 
ease, but is something that occurs under 
certain conditions incident to various dis- 
eases. STADTHAGEN treated twelve persons 
who had been bitten by mad dogs. Only 
one of them was ill, and he recovered. 
CRAMER says that in 1852 one hundred per- 
sons were bitten by mad dogs in Hamburg, 
and only one died with symptoms of hydro- 
phobia. Lorinser, of Vienna, “successfully 
proves” that the bite of a mad dog pro- 
duces no specific disease in man, and innoc- 
ulation fails to sustain a theory of conta- 
gion. On the other hand, the most trivial 
wounds, a scratch with an iron nail, for in- 
stance, produce cases of assumed hydropho- 
bia; and the imagination is always most 
active when hydrophobia is suspected. Mr. 
BERGH thinks the present excitement, as de- 
scribed in the newspapers, is a mere madness 
which will soon pass, leaving the friendly 
dog to resume his intimate relations with 
man. 

The excitement will not be without good 
result if the discussion shall lead the owners 
of the friendly dog to reflect that although 
he may not often be a danger, he is very oft- 
ena nuisance. The proverb “ Love me, love 
my dog,” shows how intimate and absolute 
the relation between the dog and his owner 
is. But there is a large class of the commu- 
nity who do not own dogs, but who have, 
nevertheless, rights which the dog-owners 
ought to respect. Persons of the non-dog- 
owning class may be unfortunate, but we 
hope that even Mr. BerGu will admit that 
their misfortune merits some consideration. 
They are apt to think that the dog-owners 
have no more right to suffer their animals to 
smell and snap around the legs of the peace- 
fal non-owner and non-admirer than they 
have to kick the shins of the same class. 
A lady rides by a gate in the country, and 
out flies a dog barking at her horse, to her 
very serious peril. The owner of the dog 
does not seem to be conscious that it would 
be no greater offense, nor put the rider in 
greater danger, if he should stand at his 
gate and crack a whip and fling stones at 
the horse as he passes. There is, indeed, a 
rough popular feeling that the man who is 
indifferent to dogs is a kind of unnatural 
monster which ought to be abandoned to 
their worrying, and which is probably de- 
signed by nature for hydrophobic experi- 
ments. There seems to be room for a socie- 
ty for the prevention of selfishness. 





THE CHILDREN’S PICNICS. 

Ir is pleasant to know that in these warm 
summer days, when all who can are escap- 
ing to the hills or the sea, a thoughtful char- 
ity has made provision for the country en- 
joyment of the poor children of the city— 
children to whom a day’s excursion upon 
the water and among green fields and under 
trees gives as much joy as a month’s vaca- 
tion to the man. Two years ago the Times 
proposed these excursions and managed 
them; and it proved to be so wise a charity 
that this year a committee of well-known 
gentlemen—Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Mr. 
C. H. Marsa, Mr. Epwarp Kina, Mr. W. 
BUTLER DuNCAN, and others have taken it in 
charge, and under the constant, sagacious, 
and experienced superintendence of Mr. G. 
F. Witt1ams the pleasure has already be- 
gun. The plan is very simple. At about 
nine o’clock in the morning the young pil- 
grims, who have obtained tickets at the sta- 
tion, are received on the barge, the big and 
rough fellows being peremptorily excluded. 
At the first excursion this year there were 
only thirty less than two thousand children, 
and a third of them were girls. There were* 
three medical men and a proper police. 
Upon leaving the wharf buttered rolls and 
mugs of milk were served to the party, and 








the Governor’s Island Band played while the 
king sat at meat. Then there were dancing, 


singing, and romping, often rough, but w ith- 
out accident, and just before reaching the 


beach at Raritan, where the party was to 
disembark, nineteen hundred and seventy 
stout sandwiches were consumed by the jol- 
ly company to fit them for further pleas- 
ures. 

The moment they were out of the barge 
they were in the water; and the reporter 
observed that many of the little crowd were 
crippled and weak, and to them the refresh- 
ment of the day must have been indescrib- 
able. The girls scattered into the woods, 
looking for flowers, and, joined by the 
bathers, the merry company were called 
from swinging on the boughs and playing 
beneath them to the legitimate drama of 
Punch and Judy. Three hours upon shore, 
and then the whistle summoned the mari- 
ners, and the good ship stood home. A ship 
it seemed, doubtless, to those young Arabs 
of the street, but it was the familiar barge 
of the strawberry season. On the way up 
the bay there was a feast of ice-cream and 
sake and lemonade for the nearly two thou- 
sand; the band played continually, the com- 
pany danced and shouted and sang, and be- 
fore seven o’clock were landed in the city 
again, without so much mishap as a cut 
finger. The whole sum spent was seven 
hundred and seventy-one dollars and forty- 
one cents, or an individual cost of thirty- 
nine cents and a quarter. Who had be- 
lieved that so much could still be bonght 
for so little? 

Of course such an enterprise could not be 
snecessful as it is except under the control 
of a devotedly interested and capable man- 
ager; and he is found in Mr. WILLiaMs. Mr. 
WILLIAMS believes that there will be con- 
tributions enough to furnish an excursion 
perhaps twice a week during the warm sea- 
son. Does he mistake the feeling of the 
city? 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE, 
No. XXI. 

Twice has France striven for that moral pu- 
rification and that mental progress which can 
alone entitle a people to be free. In the six- 
teenth century the Huguenots had nearly accom- 
plished the reform of the nation. ‘They were 
usually men so pure, modest, humble, that in the 
first fervor of their missionary progress a large 
part of the industrial population of France yield- 
ed to the charm of a@ holier example and a purer 
faith. Whole villages and districts suddenly 
threw off the vices and the superstitions of the 
Middle Ages, and rejoiced in the new sense of 
a higher existence. The Huguenots founded 
schools, gathered libraries, and appeuled to that 
love of knowledge which seems alone capable of 
raising man from slavery. How the Huguenot 
refurms were suppressed by a league of popes, 
kings, and nobles—how the tocsin sounded over 
Paris that heralded their destruction—how Lours 
XIV. finished the fearful labors that CaTHERINE 
pE Mepicis began—how Huguenot schools, col- 
leges, libraries, principles, were swept away 
amidst the swift decay of afl that was useful and 
valuable in France, need not be told; for with 
the expulsion of the Huguenots ended the first 
period of French reform in disastrous defeat. 
While England was still progressive, while all 
Germany was becoming educated, while the 
germs of freedom were rising in America, France 
sank down beneath a despotism that filled it 
with almost ineradicable corruption. 

The second period of reform, which is not yet 
ended, began in 1789. Amidst a general en- 
thusiasm of the industrial classes for equality 
and progress, the National Convention pursued its 
almost unexampled labors. It swept away the 
distinctions of rank; it proclaimed the universal 
brotherhood of man in a nation where the fendal 
privileges of nobles and princes had been defined 
with extreme and ludicrous precision; it en- 
forced a complete religious toleration ; it called 
the persecuted Huguenot pastor from his hiding- 
place, and raised him to a perfect equality with 
the papal priest. ‘The serf was set free from a 
fatal bondage, the land was once more divided 
by the destruction of entails and the operation 
of the law among an industrious people. The 
property of the Church was confiscated, and a 
liberal support provided for all ministers of re- 
ligion. Education was encouraged and knowl- 
edge propagated. ‘The monarchy was retained, 
but the royal powers were reduced to a narrow 
limit, and the notion of passive obedience ban- 
ished forever. The king was to be obeyed only 
so long as he observed the laws. Universal am- 
ity was enjoined toward all nations, and reform- 
ed France was to be the symbol of peace. Such 
were ‘‘the principles of 1789,” to which modern 
French republicans declare their unalterable de- 
yotion, and to which the Papal Church, the Le- 
gitimists, and the BourBons avow an unchan- 
ging hostility. Yet all the recent elections in 
France have shown that the majority of the peo- 
ple are still true to the teachings of 1789, that 
they are resolved that popular sovereignty shall 
be the source of all authority, that the distine- 
tions of rank and caste shall be effectually abob 
ished, that the Papal Church shall never more 
resume its confiscated possessions, nor the reac- 
tionary nobles grasp again the public lands. 

Had France been suffered to pursue its labors 
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of reform unmolested, it might have known fur 
the past eighty years a period of advancing pros- 
perity and of general ease. But the priests, the 
princes, and the court began at once, in 1789, a 
war upon the people. ‘They stimulated insur- 
rections within its borders, filled France with 
bloodshed, famine, and ceaseless misery, called 
in the aid of the European sovereigns, and 
aroused in the heart of the nation the wildest 
excesses of civil disorder. Marats and Roses- 
PIERRES sprang up from a maddened people. 
Parisian mobs, famishing and lawless, turned 
their fierce rage against the priests, the nobles, 
and the king, who had been the source of all 
their woes. The French republic was plunged 
into a European war which it had never desired, 
and from which even Rosprsrrerre and the 
Jacobins had shrunk. The genius and patriot- 
ism that might have confirmed the political 
progress of the nation were corrupted and lost 
in the license of conquest; industry and hon- 
esty perished amidst scenes of robbery ; liberty, 
equality, and fraternity became empty names, 
and NaPoLron seized upon the perishing realm. 
The historian Micnerxt, in his last and still 
unpublished work, has drawn anew the charac- 
ter of the Corsican usurper as he has never yet 
been known. Lean, dark, sinister; avid of pow- 
erand plunder; false and hypocritical; the author 
of the most extravagant laudations of his own 
fabulous exploits; ever on the watch to rob his 
great commanders of their fame ; from his youth 
a bigoted Romanist ; the worshiper of caste and 
rank; corrupt, desperate, vicions—NAaPoLron, 
the chief foe of republicanism, became the leader 
of the new reaction. He revived the Catholic 
hierarchy ; he strove to found a new nobility, and 
at last to restore the old; allied himself to the 
most oppressive and most bigoted of the ancient 
thrones ; defied the murmurs of the people; led 
France and its liberties to a disastrous fall. The 
Boursons came back in 1815, the Orleanists 
followed, a second republic arose in 1848, to be 
betrayed by another Naro.ron ; amidst another 
climax of national grief and shame, of invasion 
and defeat, the people proclaimed once more, in 
1871, the principles of 1789, and for two years 
lived with rare prosperity under their beneficent 
rule. But the Papal Church, the Boursons, 
and the Napoleonists again conspired to drive M. 
Tuters from power, and to plunge the land into 
hopeless disorder. Its industry declines, its trade 
languishes, its people are famishing, idle, unedu- 
cated, unemployed, we are told by the repub- 
lican journals, because the priests and the nobles 
will suffer no peace to France. 

Thus have the French cherished the principles 
of reform through many a revolution, and defied 
all its foes. It is probable—in fact, it is certain 
—that France is far better prepared for a repub- 
lic to-day than in 1789, or 1830, or 1848, Nei- 
ther Narpo_eon nor the Boursons have been 
able to turn back the tide of progress; the land 
has been divided among the people ; universal 
suffrage and universal equality have been at- 
tained in spite of priests and emperors ; the no- 
bility have lost their privileges forever, and the 
Church can not hope to claim much longer the 
support of a government which it threatens and 
defies. ‘The Orleanists, Legitimists, and Napo- 
leonists have all incautiously displayed their hos- 
tility to the principles of 1789, and have shrunk 
from the universal rage of the people. The re- 
actionary constitution of De Broeutr, with its 
House of Lords and its restricted suffrage, alarm- 
ed the nation; the intrigues of the priests seem 
to have lost their power; the enraged Bona- 
partists lift their blood-stained hands in vain. 
Gamperta and Turers have shown a prudent 
moderation, and the republicans have proved 
their own self-control. No one, indeed, can 
read the careful editorials of La République, 

MBETTA’S paper, without feeling that French- 
men are slowly learning that moderation which 
can alone support a just freedom. The wrongs 
inflicted by the governments upon the republican 
party have been flagrant and many. They have 
driven honest mayors from the republican towns 
to replace them by defaulters and criminals, or 
persons hostile to the whole community. They 
have even deprived republican professors of their 
small salaries, and expelled them from their 
chairs. They have silenced republican newspa- 
pers almost without a pretext. Their prefects 
have established a real tyranny over several de- 
partments. Yet the French editors have coun- 
seled patience, and called upon the people to 
obey the law. ‘They have censured with tem- 
perate and perhaps cautious moderation the blun- 
ders of M. Fourrov or the priestly partialities 
of M‘Manon; they have assailed the Church 
with natural yet subdued bitterness. But the 
chief aim of La République seems to be to indi- 
cate to Frenchmen the true wants of the nation, 
to encourage the development of its natural re- 
sources and latent wealth, to advance knowledge, 
and spread the spirit of reform. 

That any considerable party in France prefers 
a monarchical government or a return to the 
rule of the régime that was abolished in 1789 no 
one any longer pretends. Certainly not Paris, 
for Paris has declared by immense majorities in 
favor of a republic. ‘The elections in all the de- 
partments have shown a similar feeling; nothing 
but a faction in the Assembly that remains blind 
and deaf to the wishes of the people prevents a 
dissolution and a return of a sufficient number 














of liberal deputies to construct a government in 
accordance with the popular impulse; nor is it 
likely that the modern republicans will discredit 
their principles by any excesses of violence or of 
oppression, The French people have shared in 
the gradual progress of common intelligence. 
They are no longer the uncultivated and savage 
serfs who, torn by centuries of feudal tyranny, 
were forced by the madness of priests and nobles 
into the horrors of the first revolution. The 
farmers and manufacturers of France, the indus- 
trial and business classes, are naturally conserva- 
tive. It is not probable that they will seek either 
external war or civil disorder. But it is nearly 
certain that they will demand free education for 
their children, a reduction of the military es- 
tablishment and the cost of the gov ernment, 
honest officials, and a true republicanism, 

Of the French politicians the most active and 
the most boisterous, the noisiest declaimers, the 
loudest in their threats against Germany and 
Europe, are the Napoleonists. It seems almost 
incredible that any Frenchman should desire the 
recall of a Spanish empress and her alien son, 
that the disasters and the corruptions of the Cor- 
sican reign should be forgotten, or France revive 
that despotism whose certain end must be a Sedan 
ora Waterloo, But the Napoleonists count upon 
the national vanity of their race. They haunt 
the boulevards gleaming with the red badge of 
the Legion of Honor, crowd the Tomb of the In- 
valides, and prove their valor by boastful chal- 
lenges. Ready for any desperate measures, they 
tempt the army to war, the people to plunder, 
court the Church, intrigue in the rural districts. 
They have already won an important election. 
They have even planned a Corsican vendetta 
against the republicans, and propose to deter- 
mine their arguments by a gage of battle. Twen- 
ty republicans were to fight twenty Napoleonists! 
It is thus that France is tormented by its mad- 
men, and in its intense egotism preys upon itself, 
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A Terrie.r accident occurred on the Shore Line Rail- 
road, at Stony Creek, on the 6th inst. A passenger 
train, on its way from Connecticut River to New Ha- 
ven, was thrown from a bridge, and the cars turning 
over and over in the descent, one hundred passengers 
were injured, some of them fatally. The su ntend- 
ent of the road, Mr. William M. Wilcox, who was on 
the cars at the time, was instantly killed. 

Charges of official misconduct in re-appointing the 
convicted Police Commissioners have been fo 
made against Mayor Havemeyer, and Governor Dix 
has been asked to remove him. The Governor has 
called upon the Mayor to plead to the charges. 

The Erie Oil-works at Weehawken, New Jersey, were 
struck by lightning during a terrific storm on the 
night of the 10th inst. The total loss will reach 
$750,000 or more. 

The usual number of fires resulting from the care- 
Jess use of fire-works occurred all over the country on 


the Fourth of July. Among the most serious was one ° 


in Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, caused by throwin 
lighted crackers into a carpenter's shop. The loss 
estimated at $300,000, 

The yacht A. B. Thompson was capsized near At- 
lantic City on the 10th inst., and five persons were 
drowned, 

The Cheyenne and Stoux Indians are again on the 
war-path. A body of soldiers attacked them near 
Camp Brown, Wyoming Territory, recently, and killed 
fifty Sioux. The soldiers lost three of their number. 


= — 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Pourtrcat affairs in France are atill in a critical con- 
dition. On the 6th inst, the Assembly passed the Mu- 
nicipal Electoral Bill. The Committee of Parliament- 
ary Initiative on the same day rejected M. De Laroche- 
foucauld’s monarchical proposition. The Assembl 
session on the 8th was one of intense excitement. J 
motion expressing regret over the suspension of the 
journal L’Union by the government was rejected hy a 
vote of 379 to 80, the Left generally abstaining from 
voting. Thereupon M. Paris, of the Right Centre, 
moved a resolution to energetically uphold the septen- 
nial powers of President Mahon, and, reserving the 
questions submitted to the Committee on Constita- 
tional Bills, pass to the order of the day. General De 
Cissey, Minister of War, announced that the govern- 
ment identified itself with the motion. The resolution 
was voted down by 331 yeas to 368 nays. The minis- 
try immediately tendered thefr resignations, but they 
were not received. On the 9th Presidenf’ M‘Mahon 
sent a message to the Aesembly firmly insisting upon 
the obligation of following up the law of November 
last, on which the septennate is founded, by the legis- 
lation necessary to complete it. They can not, if they 
would, he insists, revoke the powers intrusted to bim 
under that law. M. Raoul Duval moved the dissoln- 
tion of the Assembly, and the motion was referred to 
a committee. 

A bill amending the International Copyright Law 
was introduced into the British House of Commons on 
the 8th inst., and read once. 

The corner-stone of Lincoln Tower, an international 
memorial of the abolition of slavery, was laid in Lon- 
don on the 8th by General Schenck, the American 
minister. Rev. Newman Hal! delivered a eulogy on 
Lincoln. The tower, which is erected by the joint 
subscriptions of Englishmen and Americans, was dec- 
orated with the flags and arms of both nations, 

The report that the young Russian Duke Nicholas 
has been sentenced to banishment for the theft of hie 
mother’s diamonds is denied. 

The Captain-General of Cuba has decreed ‘an ex- 
traordinary tax of two and a half per cent. on the 
value of city and county property, industries, com- 
merce, arta, and professions, the capital whereof is to 
be ascertained by sworn statements, upon the basis of 
which the tax is to be estimated. 

The iron clipper-ship British Admiral was wrecked 
recently off King’s Island, near Australia, Out o 
eighty-eight persons on board only nine escaped to 
tell the story. This is the eighteenth vessel lost on 
the island since 1840, and over eight hundred persons 
have perished on its shores within the same period. 

The Spanish Carlists, 4000 strong, attacked Teruel 
on the 4th, and after a twelve hours’ engugement they 
were completely routed, with forty killed, sixty wound- 
ed, and 200 taken prisoners. The government forces 
have been reorganized, and now number 80,000 men, 
with seventy guns. 

The Sultan of Turkey has written to the Khedive of 
Egypt in terms cordially confirming the good felatione 
between the Porte and Egypt. 

The famine in India is subsiding. The number of 
natives now employed on the relief works is 800,000, 
or 1,000,000 less than three weeks ago. Half a million 
persons are still subsisting on the charity of the gov- 
ernment and the public. 
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NEW YORK NORMAL COLLEGE. 


Normat schools had their origin in Prussia, 
where the first institution of the kind was found- 
ed by Jutius Hecker early in the present cen- 
tury. It exercised great influence upon the 
cause of common education in that country, and 
similar institutions were soon established all over 
Germany, as also in Holland, France, and En- 
gland. ‘In 1839 the first American normal 
school was founded in Massachusetts, whence 
the system was rapidly carried over the whole 
of the United States, but found particular favor 
in the North and West. At the time the last 
census was taken there were 116 normal schools 
and colleges in this country. There are nine of 
these institutions in the State of New York, one 
of which belongs to this city—the New York 
Normal College, of which we give an engraving 
on this page. 

This college originated in the long-growing 
necessity for an institution to train teachers for 
their work. Previous efforts in the same direc- 
tion had been made, but failed—owing in great 
part to political opposition—to accomplish the 
purpose, and were abandoned. A daily normal 
school for teachers, established in 1856, was dis- 
continued after three years’ trial. The Saturday 
Normal School, for the teachers employed in the 
schools under the care of the Board -of Educa- 
tion, was the only institution of the kind during 
many years, and this, of necessity, but imper- 
fectly met the demand for a higher and more 
thorough training among those who were intrust- 
ed with the important work of educating the 
young. In order to meet this grave and imper- 
ative want, in 1869 the committee of the Board 
of Education on Normal, Evening, and Colored 
Schools gave the subject their earnest considera- 
tion, and in November of that year presented a 
report to the Board, accompanied with resolu- 
tions recommending the establishment of a daily 
normal school. The resolutions were adopted, 
and measures were immediately taken to carry 
them into practical effect. 

In May of the following year the committee 
reported to the Board that the block bounded by 
Fourth and Lexington avenues and Sixty-eighth 
and Sixty-ninth streets had been selected as the 
site of the institution, and the sum of $150,000 
was placed by the Comptroller at the disposal of 
the Board for the purpose of erecting the build- 
ing. Plans for the structure were advertised for, 
and premiums offered for the three best plans 
submitted to the committee. The first premium 
of $1200 was awarded to Mr. C. Artuur Tor- 
TEN, and two additional prizes of $600 and 
$250 were awarded for the second and third 
best of the plans. Subsequently all of them 
were rejected, and Mr. Davin I. Stace, the 
architect and superintendent of buildings of the 
Board of Education, prepared a new plan and 

















specifications at the request of the committee, 
which were adopted, and contracts were entered 
into for grading, excavating, and preparing the 


| site for the new structure. 


The contracts for the building were immedi- 
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ately perfected, and the work was pressed with | 


such energy that the edifice was completed, fur- 
nished, and ready for occupancy on the Ist of 
September, 1873. The organization of officers 
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having been effected, the 29th of October was 
selected for the formal dedication of the edifice 
to the purpose of educating teachers. ‘The in- 
stitution, including a training school to afford 
practice to teachers, occupies the entire block. 

‘There are now employed in our public schools, 
under the supervision of the Board of Education, 
about 2300 teachers, of whom under 200 are 
males, leaving over 2100 females to be employ 
ed in the instruction of the youth of this rapidly 
growing metropolis. The importance of the in- 
stitution admits of no question. As President 
HunTER well remarked in his address at the 
dedication of the building, the amount of evil 
which an inexperienced teacher can do in six 
months, while learning the art of teaching and 
governing, is almost incalculable; and the good 
which accrues from the Normal College in sup- 
plying the city schools with superior teachers is 
already felt throughout every vein and artery of 
the whole system. 

The course of study in the Normal College 
covers three years, and embraces many branches 
of instruction. To the assertion that too many 
studies are pursued, President Hunter replies 
that this is to a certain extent true; but, he 
adds, many of them are intended by the very 
nature of the work to be superficial. “He said in 
his address: ‘* Geology, mineralogy, zoology, 
and physiology are taught in bare outline, and 
without requiring home study. The instruction 
is given in the form of lectures, and for the pur- 
pose of enabling the young ladies, when appoint- 
ed to the primary schools, to become intelligent 
teachers. In order to impart instruction, par- 
ticularly on natural objects, some acquaintance 
with the elements and outlines of the natural 
sciences is indispensable. Of course it would 
be absurd to expect profound scholarship in all 
of these, or indeed in any of them, in the short 
period of three years. It would take a whole 
life to make a scientific geologist. Nor can it 
be expected that we shall make profound Latin 
scholars; but we can impart such a knowledge 
of this completely inflected language as will 
make the graduates much better teachers of 
reading, spelling, and etymology. The study of 
Latin will increase their vocabulary, and strength- 
en their powers of thinking. We intend to make 
the young ladies so perfect in their German that 
they can pass from us to the regular staff of the 
grammar school. The English language, com- 
position, rhetoric, literature, and history shall 
receive all the attention that their importance de- 
mands. Language is so interwoven with thought 
that the two are one and inseparable. They are 
almost synonymous. In cultivating language, 
apart from its intrinsic value, we are culfivating 
the highest faculties of mind—comparison and 
judgment. Perhaps we have a little more math- 


| ematics than may be necessary, and the Com- 


and the enrollment and classification of pupils | mittee on Normal College may deem it proper 
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to cut it down; -and yet, young ladies, if you 
would have sound minds and habits of logical 
reasoning, you must study mathematics,” 
rhe Normal College has more than fulfilled 
the expectations ofits friends. By the testimony 
of expr rts and superintendents, it turns out the 
best scholars of any institution of the kind in 
this country. Besides the regular course of 
vears, & post-graduate course, occupying 
additional year, is in contemplation. Every 
ition is taken to insure the health of the 
ients. Air, exercise, frequent change, and 
rt recitations are among the means taken to 
mote this end. ‘The college has an attend- 
f about 1000 students, from all parts of 
id of all creeds, classes, and national- 
he number of graduates this year is 184 
flicient to supply the vacancies in our 






cit schootis, 
lhe principal opponents of normal instruc- 
in this city come from the lower class of 
liticians, who find that the high standard of 
litication required is often a bar to the ap- 
itment of the relatives of their political 
But in spite of opposition from those 
vho would use the schools for political ends, our 
normal instruction is too firmly ground- 
ed to be overthrown, 
President Hunrer, to whose able and zealous 
pervision the Normal College owes so much 
ency, has been for many years identi- 
fied with the cause of public education in this 
\ Previous to his selection for his present 


friends. 


ystem of 


on he was principal of one of our largest 
most efficient public schools, and he enjoys 


high reputation as a trainer and instruct- 


The Treasure Hunters; 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
AUTHOR or “Sup Auoy!” 

CHAPTER XIII. 

OUT OF THE VALLEY. 


LARRY gave one glance over the crag behind 
him, to see that the scoundrels below were in 
perfect unconsciousness of what was going on 
n the mountain slope, and then dashed after 


leader ; but before they had gone many yards 
they stopped, as if spell-bound by the sight which 
met their eyes, for they had seen Adams suddenly 


ward and tear down the signal, and the 
oment he and the muleteer were engaged 
in « fearful struggle upon what seemed to be 

a narrow ledge. -‘The mules were halted 
» distance back, and from the composed way 
h the women kept their places, it was evi- 
dent that the sight was hidden from them by some 





iterposing crag. 
It was a dire struggle, but did not last above 
minute, during which the two men heaved and 
swayed here and there, till, reaching the edge, 
they remained bent over, trying hard to recover 


; then they fell, and rolled over and 

over down the steep side, to disappear the next 

m their view. 

red a hoarse cry as they disappeared, 
led Torward, closely followed by Daw- 

lhe way was very painful, though, and 


limb down to where at last they 


I balance 
mor nt tre 


' 
| Vv utte 


nb ime a 


found Adams, looking very pale and dazed, sit- 
ting upon a fragment of rock. 
** An’ ure ve killed, masther dear ?” cried Lar- 


} ** Not a bone bruk,” he 


‘‘ouly his head, an’ that don't 


ry,! nh im all over, 
cried, joyfully 
rita agate i 
‘Not much the matter, I believe,” said the 
, man, giving himself a shake, and taking 
hisky from Dawson's flask. 
And that treacherous scoundrel,” exclaimed 
I) i **he hasn't escaped : se 
\dams pointed down into a rift from which he 
had vied 
Larry sprang down on the instant, to come 
back after a few minutes, with a strange, dry 
look upon countenance, 
IJead ?” said Dawson, in a hoarse whisper. 
{re there any crows an’ bastes ov burden ov 
kind in this part ov the counthry, Sor?” 
aid Larry, evading the question. 
Da ** Yes,” he said, ‘* plenty.” 
**'Thin, be the same token, I hope the black- 
ited villin won't disagree wid thim. ‘There’s 
ladies a-beckonin’ ov ye. Come along, for 
n chaps may make thim out afther all.” 
‘Was he quite dead, Larry?” said Dawson, 
nging back to speak to the Irishman, as they 
cliinbed toward the edge where the mules stood, 
tient as 
‘ure, Sor, I didn't like to say so before the 
masther, bud the baste fell legs upwards, an’,” 
**he hadn't got any head 
rth spakin’ about.” 
yson shuddered, and the next minute they 
leading the mules back into a place of safe- 
fiich they found among the rocks, where 


vson nodded 


so meny sheep. 


in a whisper, 


Which 
t they could count upon being secure from 

n 
vhile the mules were resting and par- 
their provender, a council of war was 
matter argued in all its bearings. 
to hide from the women the 
in the midst of dangers; but 
' tall with fortitude, and a look of ad- 
in once stole across Dawson's 
sensible remark, 
them—-to retreat 
the time, as the val- 
, or to go forward and 
Of getting out on to the 


ome quiet, 


eh to 


and give the project for 








plain on the right, or boldly pass by the ruffians’ 
camp. 

** Well, Larry,” said Dawson at last—for that 
individual had sat sucking the end of his stick 
and listening attentively — *‘ well, Larry, what 
do you say ?” 

** Sure, yer honor, it isn’t for the likes ov me 
to make plans, only to take ordhers.” 

‘** Never mind; tell us what you'd do. 
you go back ?” 

**Would I go back?” said Larry, in a tone 
of contempt. ‘*I jist wouldn’t for the likes ov 
thim!” 

‘Then what would you do?” 

‘* What would I do, yer honor? I'd invint a 
sthratijim, an’ deludher the varmint, I'd jist fade 
the bastes full to contintment, an’ muzzle their 
fate, an’ thin stale by the ill-lookin’ ruftians, 
laughin’ in me slave at thim for a set ov fools, 
beggin’ the ladies’ pardons.” 

** I’m for Larry’s plan,” said Dawson. 

**So am I,” suid Adams. 

** And I'll tell you what it is, Larry, only let 
us have good luck and get to the silver region, 
it’s no little sum you shall have to take back 
with you to the old country, if you want to go.” 

‘*Sure, yer honor,” said Larry, with a cock 
of his eye, ‘‘an’ isn’t it a bad plan to begin giv- 
in’ away what ye haven't got ?” 

‘There, get some sleep,” said Dawson, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and I'll take the watch.” 

Objections were made, but overruled. 

‘“* Unless you have rest you can not get through 
the task to-night,” said Dawson; and the force 
of his remarks was patent to all. 

The sun seemed to come down with greater 
force than ever as the afternoon wore on, and 
Dawson saw from where he watched a couple 
of the enemy come up twice, and take a long 
look down the valley; but they soon retired, 
and he, in his turn, stole forward, and creeping 
from crag to crag, keeping himself well under 
cover, thoroughly made himself master of the 
bearings of the place, with the result that he 
soon found that there was no way by which 
mules could pass save along by where the eue- 
my watched. On foot they might have climbed 
down from rock to rock, and so gained the plain, 
but with their beasts of burden here was the only 
opening. 

He was returning, when a detached stone sud- 
denly rattled down close by him, and he had only 
time to throw himself flat on his face close un- 
der a large crag, when he became aware of the 
fact that one of the spies was up above him, 
climbing higher and higher, and looking right 
over where he lay. 

It was a narrow escape, and he lay for quite 
half an hour, aware that a movement on his part 
must mean betrayal of his position. Then he 
heard the fellow retire, whistling, and he crept 
back in safety to their hiding-place. 

The fatigue of the party had been so great 
that, save the watch, they all slept heavily till 
about ten, when Adams awoke them. Refresh- 

ment was partaken of, and they prepared for 
their start. 

By the time the women were ready the mules’ 
feet had been covered with the woolen rug pads. 
Every arrangement possible had been made for 
their safety, and they set off, Dawson going on 
in advance as scout, Larry bearing his orders to 
and fro to Adams, who led the first mule. 

Slowly, step by step, they crept on down a 
precipitous ravine—so carefully that hardly a 
stone was moved. It was as though a ghostly 
procession was on its way, the phantoms of 
some former mule train; and at last they reach- 
ed the lower level, where there was what might 
be termed the pathway to the valley—the place 
where the enemy had pitched their camp. 

Here they halted for a few minutes, to be 
joined by Dawson and Larry, the former giving 
his final orders in a whisper to Adams, namely, 
that as soon as they were out of the shadow of 
the rocks he was to turn sharp round to the 
right, and, making the moon his mark, lead the 
mules right on her silvery track for the next two 
hours, and then, if not overtaken by him, to halt 
for one hour. ‘That space of time past, Dawson 
advised that they should travel on till morning, 
and then seek some safe place where they could 
rest for a week; and then it would be wise for 
them to return—giving up the quest. 

** But you, Mr. Dawson?” said Mrs. Adams, 
anxiously, 

** Well, my dear madam,” he suid, sadly, ‘‘it 
will be only a bit of fate. However, I am talk- 
ing of the worst, and of what you must do if 
those fellows stop Larry and me, for though we 
go in front now, we shall halt by the camp here 
till you get by, and then try to follow. Good- 
by,” he said, warmly. 

**For the present—good-by,” said Mrs. Ad- 
ams, ‘‘ but had we not better give up?” 

** Hist—not so loud. They are not two hun- 
dred yards away, though they all seem to be 
asleep and no watch set. Give up? Oh no! 
That would never do.” 

He took a step or two to where Mary Adams 
was standing by her mule, and held out his hand 
to her without a word. 

Mary seemed to hesitate for a moment, and 
then she gave him her hand, saying ‘* Good-by” 

quite calmly. 

The next minute he gave Adams a few final 
orders, and then she saw him step out of the 
dark shadow where they stood, and, closely fol- 
lowed by Larry, go silently on along the level 
toward where the scarped rocks on the right rose 
higher, and cast a shadow right across this the 
narrowest part of the ‘‘ gate.” Then they seem- 
ed to disappear—all three who watched noticing 
how soon a departing figure grew misty in the 
distance, and auguring therefrom well for their 
escape—could they once pass the enemy. 

‘**Up on your mule, Mary,” said Adams, help- 
ing her; “and now be ready. Perfect silence, 
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Adams’s blood ran cold, for, as he helped his 
sister to mount, the mule gave an impatient 
squeal, and stamped with one of its fore-feet. 

At another time this would have been enough 
to set the whole train of seven in commotion ; 
but they were replete, and perhaps sleepy. Not 
another paid any heed to the skittish objector, 
and the time being up, Adams uttered one more 
word of warning, drew his revolver with his right 
hand, took the leading mule’s bridle with the 
left, and started out of the shadow, the other do- 
cile beasts following in single file, and in perfect 
silence. 

Not two hundred yards to traverse before they 
would be level with the spot where the despera- 
does lay asleep. Adams’s heart thumped heavi- 
ly; but he never hesitated for a moment. He 
had strung himself up for the task, and on he 
went, lightly and quickly. 

One whinny from the mules, one sharp kick 
against a loose stone, would betray them; but 
they passed over half the distance in safety. 
Then, in the obscurity of the shadow ahead, Ad- 
ams could just make out two watching figures, 
and, for aught he could tell, they might be a 
couple of their enemies. He was compelled to 
believe that they were friends, and step boldly 
on, hard as was the task. 

Three parts of the distance. Another minute, 
and if they were fortunate they would be past. 

What was that? Good Heavens! the slightest 
hitch would now be fatal. 

There was a soft rustling noise, as if of some one 
alighting from a mule; and as Adams looked 
back, his heart seemed to stand still, for he saw 
that Mary, who rode the last, had leaped down, 
and had taken his wife in her arms, lifted her 
from her seat on the last mule but one, and was 
carrying her. 

To halt now would have been fatal; to have 
left his guidance of the first mule as bad. A 
glance decided him: he knew Mary’s strength, 
and he led on, and in this fashion the train went 
by Dawson and Larry, both motionless as stat- 
ues—the mules led by Adams following one by 
one, and the rear brought up by Mary Adams 
with her sister's slight form in her arms. 

Hearts beat faster, hearts seemed to stand 
still, as the strange gray moon-silvered train went 
silently by where, in a heap upon the sand, lay in 
the dark the whole party of desperadoes, 

The last mule past—Mary past with her bur- 


‘den—and then, at a sign from Dawson, she was 


joined by Larry, who, without a word, relieved 
her of her fainting load. 

Ten yards past danger—twenty yards past— 
thirty yards past; and, as Dawson watched, the 
mules already were beginning to grow misty- 
looking as they trudged on for the silent plain, 
one great gray lake apparently now in the moon- 
beams. ‘hen there was a faint yawn, and he 
had but time to throw himself flat down upon 
his face, when a man rose from the shadow, got 
up, shook himself, and strode out into the moon- 
light, gazing in the direction from which the fu- 
gitives had just come. Had he looked toward 
the plain, he must have seen the dim, ghostly- 
looking, slow-moving train; but, as it was, he 
stood scanning the valley for fully a minute, and 
that short space of time was long enough for the 
dim, misty figures to fade or dissolve, as it were, 
in the silvery mist of the vast plain. 

But for this Dawson would have sprung upon 
him. He knew, however, that a scuffle meant 
an alarm and certain pursuit. All depended on 
his delaying the discovery of himself as long as 
possible. 

It was a nerve-trying position for the strong 
man to lie there—revolver in one hand, and a 
keenly pointed bowie-knife in the other—wait- 
ing till this cold-blooded ruftian should discover 
and attack him; but it was for her sake, though 
she did not love him. He might spring up and 
run for his life, and get away, but it would be 
like betraying their escape and laying the dogs 
upon their track. No: every minute was price- 
less in its worth for them now, and if he never 
joined them again, Mary would think tenderly 
in the future of the man who had given his life 
to save hers. 

* And a deal of good that would do us both!” 
thought Dawson, waking out of his romantic 
dream. ‘‘I reckon I mean to get the better of 
this rowdy, and join ‘em again, and lay siege 
to my darling till she gives in. Patience is a 
virtue, lad. Here he comes.” 

The man yawned loudly, and muttered sleep- 
ily as he turned and looked toward the plain, 
where all now was one silvery-gray mist. Daw- 
son’s nerves grew tense as steel, and he gather- 
ed his forces for a spring and the struggle to 
come. One blow and a run for liberty. Yes, 
that would do; he would run back into the val- 
ley ; it would be easy to dodge them there, and 
then at daybreak he would scale the mountain, 
climb down one of the precipitous sides, and 
make for the plain that way. He could sooner 
or later find the trail and reach them. Yes, that 
would do. Now for it! 

** Hallo!” cried the ruffian, who now saw 
him; and Dawson’s armed hands were drawn up 
beneath him as he lay face downward, but only 
for him the next moment to rest there motion- 
less as one dead. 

**Hallo!” cried the ruffian, coming closer. 
““What the tarnation d’ye want? Crawl in 
there, for the moon ’Il be on you d’rectly and 
drive you mad. Get up!” ; 


He accompanied this last order with a kick in | 


the prostrate man’s ribs, evidently thoughtless 
of the motto, ‘‘ Let sleeping dogs lie.” 

**Get up, d’ye hear?” 

There was another and heavier kick, but 
Dawson did not move. 

“D'ye hear, Pete—get up!” he cried again, 
and there was a fresh kick. 

Dawson gave a sleepy growl. 

‘Lie there, and go mad, then,” said the fel- 
low, with an oath; and Dawson, who was 


drenched with perspiration, heard the ruffian 
yawn, straggle back to the lair under the rocks, 
and throw himself down. 

Saved! and yet the nervous strain was great- 
er than ever, so strong was the desire to spring 
up and run for life. But he mastered the feel- 
ing, and lay there perfectly motionless for what 
seemed an age; then, slowly creeping inch by 
inch as might a serpent, he made his way along, 
pausing over and over again to listen. 

It was cruel work, and he dare not attempt to 
rise until quite a hundred yards intervened, and 
then it was on all fours that he crept softly away 
for another hundred yards. i Ps 

There were no stones now to wind amongst ; 
he was on the edge of the broad plain brilliantly 
lit by the moon, and even now he dared not 
rise, but crept away still upon hands and knees 
till he was quite a quarter of a mile away. Then 
he rose and listened. 

Not a sound—one strange and awful silence. 
He looked back ; there, dimly seen, were the 
rocks of the valley shining in the moonlight, but 
no pursuers were visible, and Dawson stopped to 
think. 

If these men were clever, they would be able 
to trace him by his foot-prints—perhaps follow 
those of the mules. Anyhow, he could do noth- 
ing. It would be the natural track, he thought, 
bitterly; there was no scoundrel now to leave 
traces of their route. And perhaps the fellows 
would remain watching for days, never thinking 
they had passed. At any rate, there was no help 
for it; he must join his friends, and try devices 
when he was with them to blind those who might 
follow. 

‘*Steer by the moon,” he had said to Adams. 
There was hope in her bright face; and, with an 
exultant cry of joy, he drew a long breath, and 
started off at a long double, which he kept up 
with little exertion to himself, and rapidly cov- 
ering the ground. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE DESERT. 


Day broke at last to find Caleb Dawson alone 
upon the vast plain. He had walked on all night 
in the direction he had indicated; and now he 
halted, weary, choked, and half blinded by the 
alkali dust that rose in an impalpable powder, 
and a dread was upon him that he might wander 
for days and never find the trail of his friends. 
It should lie, he thonght, off to the left; but it 
was almost as probable that it lay off to the right. 

** Anyhow, I must have a rest,” he thought ; 
so he sat down in a clump of sage brash, filled 
and lit his pipe, and smoked it out to the very 
end. Then he rose, refreshed with his quarter 
of an hour's halt. It was a pure bright morn- 
ing, and the sun was about to rise. All around 
looked clear, cool, and fine, and there was a soft 
dew upon the leaves of the artemisia, which be- 
gan to glisten in the soft light. 

He took a long look round. 

‘* That's the east,” he said. ‘‘ By-the-way,’ 
he continued, with a sigh, ‘‘ I hope Adams won't 
muddle himself with that compass.” 

He could see nothing but plain, plain, plain 
every where, but in the direction from which he 
had come during the night rose the rugged hills. 

Suddenly, as a dull sense of despair began to 

oppress him, he tugged impatiently at his breast 
as if he wanted air, when his fingers became en- 
tangled with a strap, and his heart leaped with 
joy. 
‘Thank God!” he muttered, fervently, and 
with hasty hands he drew round the thin sling- 
glass that had hung forgotten at his back. To 
take it from its case and adjust it was but the 
work of moments ; and then, going down on one 
knee, he swept the plain, to see at last in the far 
distance a group, evidently halting. Yes, there 
were the mules, looking less than flies; but they 
were there, and he was saved—yes, and they 
were saved too. 

The next minute he had marked down the 
bearings in his own mind as well as he could, 
and started off, for he knew when the sun rose 
there would be a quivering mirage that would 
hinder observation, and it was important that he 
should be well on his way before the sun grew 
too powerful. 

It was a fearful walk, for he had no water to 
quench the thirst that oppressed him. When, 
too, he had got within such a distance that he 
could easily make the party out with his glass, 
in spite of the dancing mirage, he saw them start ; 
and, in spite of his exertions, he could gain but 
little upon them. 

Again he had to stop and rest, partaking of 
such little refreshment as his pockets contained. 
‘The sun came down with a heat that seemed to 
dry him up and rob him of every energy; and 
toward evening, half spent, he was staggering 
along, when he stopped to use the glass once 
more, and though things seemed to swim before 
his eyes, he made out that the mules were halted 
in a clump of bushes. ‘This nerved him, and 
now, as if in a dream, he crawled on, how long 
he knew not, but to hear at last a cheery shout, 
and as he sank upon his knees, to feel strong 
arms thrust beneath his own, and find himself 
before long laid among some bushes, with water 
—that glorious fluid for which he had pray ed— 
moistening his hard dry mouth and throat, and 
seeming to give him hope and life. 








The congratulations upon their escape were 
hearty, though Dawson sighed when once more 
left alone, for Mary was very quiet and reserved. 
Their talk was mostly about the dangers they 
had passed through; and Mrs. Adams was full 
of penitence for what she termed her weakness 
in fainting at such a time, while a faint blush 
spread over Mary’s cheeks when allusion was 
made to her bravery in carrying her sister. 

A hot wind had been blowing part of the day, 
and, troublesome as it had been, it had its good 
poiats, fur, on walking for some distance back, 
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: every trace of their foot-prints 
in he poh pi iiled in. There was noth- 
pale hen, from the desperadoes. 

ing to fear, then, nae 

“+ Only the elements, then, now, Dawson,” said 
Adams, as they sat in the calm night and 
- _ a is one more danger,” said Dawson. 

‘Indeed! What?” ; 

‘< Indians,” said the other, laconically, as he 
lav down te sleep. net 

“Days of journey through alkali plains, or tramp- 
ing amidst sage brush ; days of blinding dust, 
scorching sun, and parching thirst; but there 
were always the cool, pleasant nights, when 
their tent was set up for the women, and calm 
rest and refreshment strengthening all for the 
toil of the succeeding days. Larry “‘tuk to 
mules,” he said, ‘‘as if they had been pigs, 

which they did resimble in their nature.” At 
all events, the mules seemed to like him, and be- 
fore daylight every morning they were away 
again over this ‘‘dhry say,” as Larry called it, 
Dawson never faltering for a moment as to his 
course, but steering direct. 

At last the plains were passed, and stony ris- 
ing ground reached, where there were streams of 
limpid water, and places where rest and shade 
could be had in the hottest parts of the day. 
Then hill rising upon hill, and mountain upon 
mountain, dark ravines, and wild gorges with 
huge rocks piled up and hurled about as if by 
the throes of some hideous convulsion of nature. 

Then days of wandering here, and at last a 
halt in a wild valley like a deep rift, where the 
air was cool and pleasant, for they had been 
climbing higher each day. They seemed to be 
shut in from the rest of the world, and, after a 
long rest, Dawson drew out his chart and stud- 
ied it and the surrounding heights; after which 
he carefully folded and replaced it. 

** Well ?” said Adams, for the other remained 
silent. 

‘This should be the Silver Valley,” said 
Dawson. 

‘“*This? What, here?” exclaimed Adams, 
‘“*Why, I do not see a sign.” 

**Sure,” said Larry to himself as he heard 
the remark, ‘‘I thought it was to be a glorious 
place, all shinin’ an’ white in the sun. Why, 
silver ain’t, afther all, any betther ‘an tin.” 

** Perhaps not,” said Dawson. ‘‘ But wait till 
we have explored. When you are ready we will 
go. 

‘*T am ready now,” said Adams, looking up. 
‘* Larry, mind you are the ladies’ body-guard ;” 
and the two young men plunged into the depths 
of a rocky cavern. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. T. N. ParMe ec, who died in Branford, 
Connecticut, on the 3d inst., at the age of sev- 
enty, was a gentleman of superior abilities, and 
a journalist very extensively known and highly 
esteemed by the older members of the press. 
For the past ten years he had ceased to be iden- 
tified with any particular paper, preferring to 
enjoy the literary ease and peed green of writ- 
ing when and of what he pleased, which his easy 
circumstances enabled him to do. He was the 
author of the interesting ‘‘ Reminiscences of an 
Old Stager”’ published from time to time during 
the past two years in Harper's Magazine. He 
was also a frequent and welcome contributor, 
editorially and as a correspondent, to our lead- 
ing metropolitan journals. He never wrote un- 
less he had something pungent to say. For 
many years he was the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Herald, and ne for several 

ears, editor of the Buffalo and the Buf- 
alo Commercial Advertiser. e was one of the 
most intimate and trusted friends of the late 
President TYLER, and in various ways exercised 
a potent influence throughout his administra- 
tion. His personal relations were very close 
with Mr. CusninG, Governor Marcy, Senators 
CiartTon, Evans, PoInDEXTER, MANGUM, and 
with the cleverest men of their day in both 
Housés of Congress. He had great familiarity 
with the public men of this State, ana in a quiet, 
unobtrusive way aided in shaping many of the 
more important acts of legislation. He was a 
man of great sagacity, excellent judgment, geni- 
al and gentlemanly, with a fund of anecdote and 
reminiscence that made him always a welcome 
guest with persons of refinement and culture. 

—At the annual Convention of the Diocese of 
Ohio, held a few days since, Chief Justice Mor- 
RISON R. WaITE was elected one of the four lay 
delegates to the next General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. 

—King Curistian VIII. of Denmark has de- 
termined to visit Iceland this year to be present 
at the Thousand Years’ Feast. He will take with 
him two distinguished men of letters, Professor 
Warsaak, the well-known antiquary, and the 
poet CaRL ANDERSEN. This is the first time 
that a Danish monarch has deigned to visit this 
most forlorn dependency. There is not much 
good hotel in Iceland. A good place togo from. 

—The Mississippi editor usually leaves some- 
thing tothe reader’simagination. Thus: “Two 
rough-looking men accosted Mr. BARNHURST, 
the editor of the Vicksburg Times, and wanted 
that item corrected. After the two dead bodies 
were removed by the coroner, Mr. BARNHURST 
proceeded to write up the affair in his own 
graphic style.”’ : ‘ 

—Mr. FRANCIS GALON made a p’int in stating 
certain curious facts about the ‘Nature and 
Nurture of Men of Science,” in a recent lecture 
before the Royal Institution at London. He 
has generalized the conclusions from one hun- 
dred living Fellows of the Royal Society that men 
of science are apt to be vigorous, independent, 
laborious, and small-headed rather than large. 

—GAMBETTA’S right to a seat in the French 
Assembly is questioned. His father was a Gen- 
oese, and although he was himself born in 
France, he did not declare on reaching his ma- 
jority, as the law requires, his choice of country. 

—On shipboard it never is noon until the cap- 
tain ‘makes it so.”” So in Rome all fruits go 
by stated reckoning. The ay eats strawber- 
ries on the feast- of St. Filippo di Neri, 





which falls on the 22d of May, after which the 
ome enjoy them. He eats cherries on St. 
Mark’s Day, and if they are not ripe they are 
forced. The first figs come when the sweet lav- 
ender is first cut, 8t. John’s Eve, June 23, and 
peaches are allowed to be eaten on the day of 
Sa. Maria Maddalena, July 22. 

—The Archbishop of Rheims, who has just 
died at the age a fifty-eight, was one of the 
very few French ecclesiastics who remained 
firmly attached to Gallicanism. He had pub- 
lished as many as twenty-five volumes on vari- 
ous subjects, religious, moral, and philosophical. 

—M. Decrorx, principal veterinary surgeon 
to the French army, says that the number of 
horses, mules, and asses in Europe is 30,780,000, 
France not included. CARLYLE once said that 
England was a country containing 39,000,000 
of people, mostly asses, or bores, or something 
of that sort. 

—Certain Philadelphians, Lutherans, Friends, 
etc., think of setting up a monument to Dr. 
MARTIN Lutuer in Fairmount Park during the 
Centennial jubilation. Philadelphia has never 
done any thing for LuTHER, and now seems to 
be a good time. Besides, she is short of monu- 
ments. 

—General BEAUREGARD has an acceptable 
thing in an appointment just received as Chief 
Engineer of the Argentine Republic, with a sal- 
ary of $20,000 a year gold. He will sail in a few 
days, and will have charge of the defensive works 
of that people, and will also superintend the ex- 
plorations of the Platte River. 

—Archbishop MANNING mentions, in an arti- 
cle in the Contemporary Review, that he once 
heard Lord Macavay say that very possibly it 
may, after many ages, come to be believed by 
the paulo-post-future New Zealanders that their 
country was conquered by twe warriors named 
Lion and Unicorn, just as every English child is 
a that England was conquered by the re- 
doubtable chiefs —— and Horsa, 

—The example of Mr. James Lick is nping 
to bear good fruit. It is said that Mr. Henry 
SHaw proposes to deed to St. Louis his exten- 
sive botanical pene, which have long been the 
pride of that city. 

—It seems to be generally understood in Bos- 
ton that Henry W. Lonere.vow is preparing 
to write the life of CoarLes SUMNER. 

—‘‘ Mark Twain’’ denies that he is writing a 
book on the manners and customs of the En- 
glish. -Who was it (some Frenchman?) who, 
when asked about English manners and customs, 
replied, ‘‘ Manners, none; customs, beastly.”’ 

—JOSIAH QUINCY, in a little speech a few days 
ago at Harvard on scholastic progress, said: ‘A 
short time ago I asked my grandson something 
concerning what he was studying, and he men- 
tioned a Latin author and oraior that I had nev- 
er heard of before—one Kikero. [Loud laugh- 
ter.] In_order to find out a little about this 
person, I asked him, ‘Now,’ said I, quoting 
what SHAKSPEARE says concerning that old Ro- 
man, ‘how should you pronounce what we used 
to say, Veni, vidi, vici?’ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘we 
should say, Weeny, weedy, weechy.’ [Laugh- 
ter.] I don’t think SHAKSPEARE was at all justi- 
fied when speaking of this being the product of 
that heroic gentleman, for if Casar only said, 
‘Weeny, weedy, weechy,’ I don’t think he said 
half as much as is said every day in our news- 
papers of our orators, and especially of our lect- 
urers, put in by their friends, and paid for by 
themselves.”’ (Laughter. ) 

—Mr. Surrogate Horcurmes has just rendered 
a decision in one of the most interesting and 
novel cases that ever came before the Surrogate’s 
Court in this city. For nearly a year past the 
papers have often contained reports of testimony 
and editorial articles relating to the will of the 
late FREDERICK ROLLWAGEN, a German, who in 
his business as a butcher and by shrewdness in 
making investments had accumulated an estate 
valued at some eight hundred thousand dollars. 
He was three times married, his third marriage 
having taken place in 1871, with MaAGDALENA 
HERMANN, who survives him, and who is now 
about forty-five years old. Prior to her mar- 
riage she had been for two years his housekeep- 
er at a salary of $14.a month. When he died 
she presented for probate a will and codicil, by 
the provisions of which she was given absolute- 
ly the house occupied by the deceased, with all 
the personal property therein, and one-third of 
the income of all his real estate for life. The re- 
maining personal property was to be divided in 
four equal shares, one to each of the sons, and 
the remaining share to be invested for the chil- 
dren of his deceased daughter, to be paid over 
to them when they should attain the age of 
twenty-one years. The remaining rents of the 
real estate were to be divided into four equal 
shares, one for each son, and the fourth to be in- 
vested for the benefit of the grandchildren. It 
was also directed that none of the real estate 
should be sold or divided during the lifetime of 
his wife, nor after her death until the youngest 
of his grandchildren then living should have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years. It was fur- 
ther provided that the widow’s brother, Henry 
HERMANN, should collect all the rents, and re- 
ceive three per cent. commission. There were 
other provisions equally curious. The surro- 
gate gives a careful, exhaustive criticism of the 
testimony, which covers 1800 printed pages, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the decedent was 
in a condition, from paralysis, which made him 
utterly dependent upon others; that when he 
made a sound that was claimed to be an assent 
to the will he was unable to articulate ; that he 
could not have understood what was said to 
him, and that the proofs clearly show that he 
was unduly and improperly influenced. Probate 
of the will is therefore denied. The surrogate’s 
opinion is marked by great clearness and ability, 
and would seem to be conclusive, 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE movement in reference to a celebration 
of a centennial of chemistry during the pres- 
ent year, the inception of which we have already 
mentioned to our readers, has now taken definite 
shape. 

It may be remembered that attention was call- 
ed by Professor H. C. Bo_ton, of New York, to 
the fact that the year 1774 was characterized by 
very important discoveries in chemistry, unong 
them that of chlorine by SCHEELE and >f oxy- 
gen by Dr. Priest.ey, the latter occurving on 
the Ist of August, 1774. 

In view of the fact that Dr. PRIEsTLFyY at the 
time of his death was a citizen of th : United 





States and a resident of Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, that village has been selected as a fit- 
ting locality for the celebration, especially as 
Dr. PRIESTLEY’s descendants still reside in the 
same region, 

In the circular before us we see that of the 
local committee Dr. Joseru PRIESTLEY, a lineal 
descendant of the person to be especially com- 
memorated, is chairman. 

The day selected by the committee is the 31st 
of July, and visitors are requested to be on hand 
by the 30th. The ceremonies will include an 
address by Professor Josepu Henry, a sketch 
of the life and labors of JosepH PRIESTLEY by 
Professor Henry H. Crort, a review of the cen- 
tury’s progress in theoretical chemistry by Pro- 
fessor T. STERRY Hunt, a review of the century’s 
a in industrial chemistry by Professor J. 

AWRENCE SMITH, and an essay on American 
contributions to chemistry by Professor BEen- 
JAMIN SILLIMAN, 

To add interest to the occasion a loan exhibi- 
tion will take place during the meeting, for the 
purpose of displaying apparatus, books, manu- 
scripts, and other objects belonging to Dr. 
PRIESTLEY, or illustrating the history of chem- 
istry. Persons owning articles which formerly 
belonged to the doctor are earnestly requested 
to lend them for the occasion. 

Visitors will report their arrival to the local 
committee, who will aid them in securing ac- 
commodations: Excursion tickets will be issued 
at the offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in New York and Philadelphia, good for 
the round trip, from July 25 to August 10, at 
$8 50 from New York and at $6 55 from Phila- 
delphia. . 

he call for the meeting has been signed by a 
large number of the most prominent chemists in 
the country, and we have no doubt that the oc- 
casion will be one of extreme interest. 





In a communication of Mr. C.J. Maynarp to 
the American §; n, describing his adven- 
tures during a visit to Florida in the winter of 
1873-74, he speaks of the capthre of a Crocodilus 
acutus on a journey from e Harney to Indian 
River, at a place called Cabbage Slough. 

If he is correct in his identification, this con- 
stitutes the second specimen known to have 
been killed in the United States, the first hav- 
ing been taken by Professor Wyman near New 
Smyrna, Florida. Mr. MayNarp, however, adds 
that during a previous expedition to the west 
coast of Florida he found quite a large number 
inhabiting the mouths of rivers that empty into 
the Gulf of Mexico, 


The death at Zanzibar, on the 22d of April, 
has just been announced of Mr. Ricuarp BREN- 
NER, the celebrated African traveler. 





From a letter to LEVERRIER from J. W. Camp- 
BELL, European agent for Mr. Hart, Inspector- 
General of the Chinese Naval Revenues, we learn 
that applications are solicited for the chair of 
mathematics and astronomy in the Tung Wen 
College, at Pekin, of which the Rev. W. A. P. 
MankTIN is president. This college furnishes, at 
government expense, a complete course of edu- 
cation for one hundred students, who are chosen 
from among the most promising native Chinese 
scholars. The professorship is accompanied with 
a salary of and a house, and the candidate 
should apply to Mr. CAMPBELL, No. 17 Talbot 
Road, Bayswater, London. He must possess a 
good knowledge of the English, French, and 
German languages, besides being proficient in 
the sciences above mentioned, and familiar with 
the workings of an astronomical observatory. 





The American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
is agitating the question of the propriety of 
making a new and more thorough survey of the 
territory of the State of Massachusetts, in ref- 
erence to its topographical, zoological, geolog- 
ical, and botanical features. The original sur- 
vey of this State was begun more than forty 
years ago, and was the first public survey under- 
taken in this country, having been subsequent- 
ly followed by similar ones carried on by other 
States and by the general government. Massa- 
chusetts has the honor not only of originating 
this series of surveys, but of giving to the coun- 
try a large proportion of the scientific men who 
have conducted those of other States. The 
scarcity of the Massachusetts reports published 
many years ago has created the necessity for 
their republication, and suggests the importance 
of issuing a revised edition rather than a mere 
reprint. In carrying out this survey the State 
can take advantage of the provision made by the 
Federal Congress, by which any State undertak- 
ing a topographical survey of its territory is em- 
—— to call upon the United States Coast 

urvey to make the neeessary triangulations, so 
that the State is at onge relieved of a very im- 
portant part of the work tobedone. In making 
these triangulations the Coast Survey utilizes the 
experience of the professors and students in the 
local colleges. The survey thus becomes a val- 
uable auxiliary to scientific education. 

Concerning the value of such a detailed topo- 
graphical and geological survey there can be but 
one opinion. The material interests of a coun- 
try have invariably been shown to be advanced 
by the development of its hidden resources, and 
the publication to all the world of the results 
of the labors of such survey. A map represent- 
ing the land slopes and the areas of the river- 
bottoms, with the contours of the hill-sides, is 
of the _—— value in guiding plans of public 
or local improvements, and preventing the waste 
of capital and labor in unfruitful endeavors. As 
a single illustration of this, the results already 
reached by the appointment of Fish Commission- 
ers may be cited. On a still higher ground the 
importance of the survey is also urged, since the 
wide distribution of the a under the pro- 
posed survey will essentially advance the cause 
of education by furnishing the citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts with the means of acquiring a precise 
and thorough knowledge of nature, as manifest- 
ed in the familiar objects about them. 





Dr. Bucuner, of Giessen, presents to the Dor- 
pat Natural History Society his contribution to 
the facts bearing upon the longevity of fishes, 
in which he remarks that a large eel is now liv- 
ing in a stone trough about ten feet long, with 
a board top, through which is continually run- 
ning a stream of cold water. The eel has been 
kept in that trough for twenty-six years, and 
now measures nearly five feet in length, the 
weight about a year and a half ago being four 








and a half kilograms. The length of the fish 
when placed in the trough is not known, but its 
weight was one and a quarter kilograms, It 
was estimated to be about’ eight years of age at 
that time, and consequently would now be thir- 
ty-four. The food of this animal consists of 
small trout, of chopped liver, and of coagulated 
blood. 





With commendable punctuality No. 9 of the 
work of Mr. HERMANN Srrecker, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, upon the indigenous and exotic 
lepidoptera has made its appearance. We have 
already mentioned this work on previous occa- 
sions, and have only to remark that the present 
number contains one quarto piate closely crowd- 
ed with figures of various species of Catocale, 
of which one from California is described as 
new, under the name of C. aholibah. 





ZEIGLER has lately discovered near Dront- 
heim, in Norway, what is said to be the first 
illustration of the kjoekkenmédding (or shell 
heaps) yet found in that country, this consist- 
ing of a large mass of broken animal bones and 
shells mixed with a little earth. In the centre 
of this was a dark layer, indicating traces of fire, 
in the form of bits of charcoal, ete. 





The death of Professor Jonn Puriurps, the 
veteran scientist, has been already announced as 
sete | taken place on the 24th of April, and we 
learn from the Atheneum that this occurred in 
consequence of paralysis caused by his slipping 
and falling dowr stairs. Professor PuiLLirs 
was for many years closely connected with the 
progress of science in Great Britain, and up to 
the time of his death, atthe age of seventy-three, 
he was still engaged in scientific pursuils. He 
is best known, perhaps, as a geologist, and his 
first taste in this direction was imparted by his 
uncle, Mr. W1LLiaAM SmiruH, well known in con- 
nection with the development of geology in 
Great Britain. Professor PaILLIrs was Mr. 
SmiTH’s assistant for a time in the preparation 
of a series of maps of the strata of England and 
Wales, and in 1 commenced delivering lect- 
ures in various parts of England upon geology 
and paleontology, occupying the position of 
secretary of the Yorkshire Philosophical Socie- 
ty. He took a large part in the establishment 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and was its secretary for many years, 
He also occupied the chair of geology in King’s 
College, London, and subsequently in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin ; and at the death of Professor 
STRICKLAND he was appointed deputy reader in 

logy in the University of Oxford. Various 
mportant geological works have appeared from 
his pen, which have had much influence in ad- 
vancing the science. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A countryman took his seat at a hotel table opposite 
to a gentleman who was indulging in a bottle of wine. 
Suapouae the wine to be common property, our un- 
sophisticated country friend helped himself to it with 
the gentleman's glass. “‘ That's cool!” exclaimed the 
owner of the wine, indignantly. “Yes,” replied the 
other; “I should think there was ice in it.” 








A Sunday-echooi teacher, wishing his pupils to have 

a clear idea of faith, illustrated it thus: “ Here is an 

apple—you tee it, and therefore know that it is there ; 

but when I place it under this tea-cup you have faith 

that it is there, though you no longer see it.” The lads 

to understand perfectly; and the next time 

the teacher asked them, *“‘ What is faith?” they an- 

swered, with one accord, “ An apple ander a tea-cup.” 

ee saat. tte 

While witnessing a game of base-ball out West, 4 

boy was struck on the back of his head, the baw] com- 
ing out of his mouth. 





eee 
Quin, the actor, being asked by a lady why there 
were more women in the world than men, replied, “It 
is in conformity with the other arrangements of na- 
ture: we always see more of heaven than of earth.” 
nt SA RS . 








A prominent public oftice in Nashville has this no- 
tice posted up, “ Don’t open this door ;” under which 
some wag wrote the query, “ Why?” and another re- 
sponded, “ Because you can’t; it’s locked.” 


ee 





A elab above a grave in Arkansas bears the follow- 
ing legend, —— the tribute of a devoted but die- 
criminating husband : 

“ She washed the children, 
Fed the fowls, 
And made ber home 
Resound with howls,” 
ee 

When a man nearly breake hie neck mying to get 
out of the way of a “ lightuing-bug,” supposing it to 
be the head-light of a locomotive, it is time for him to 
sign the pledge. 





A female pawnbroker, hauled up for extortion, 
claimed immunity on the ground that she was 4 loan 
woman. 





They tell a queer story about the doctors in a certain 
Texas town, who all went last summer to attend a med- 


ical convention. They were absent about two months, 
and on their return found all their patients had recov- 
ered, the drug stores had closed, the nurses openet 

rmuild- 


dancing-schools, the cemetery was cut up into 
ing lote, the undertakers had gone to making fiddles, 
and the hearse had been painted and sold for a circus 
wagon. ‘ 





Prerererp Crepiroxs—Those who don't dun, 
aaa ainaeaen 
Coleridge, when fostusing while a young man, 
was once violently hissed. He immediateiy retorted, 
“When a cold stream of truth is poured on red-hot 
prejudices, no wonder they hiss.” 
—_ —_-- 
VESTION FoR Fiouists.—Js not a rich mandarin a 
China Astor? 


—_— 

A Frenchman having heard the word press made use 
of to signify persuasion—as “* Press that gentleman to 
take something to eat”—took occasion one evening at 
a party to use a term which he thought synonymous, 
and begged a friend to squeeze a young lady to sing. 

—— 








Why can a person who has run away from his cred- 
itors be said to be a man of integrity 7—Because he is 
a non est Man. 





“For twenty long years,” says a New Jersey paper, 
“the wolf stood at this poor widow's door.” To keep 
a wolf standing that long is nothing less than creeity 
to animals, and the attention of Bergh is called to the 
circumstance, 

———E 


The Duke of Wellington, when Premier, was the 
terror of the idlers in Downing Street. On one occa- 
sion when Treasury clerks told him that some required 
mode of making up the accounts was impracticable, 
they were met with the curt reply, “‘ Never mind; if 
you can’t do it, I'll send Yee half a dozen pay-sergeants 
that will”—a hint that they did not fail to take. - 
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“APOLLO AS THE HERDSMAN OF ADMETUS.” 
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«APOLLO AS A HERDSMAN.” 


AccorpinG to classic legend, Apollo, incensed 
at the death of Esculapius, his son, w ho fell by 
thunder-bolt of Jove for bringing the dead 

slew the Cyclops, the forgers of the 
ier-bolt, and was for this deed exiled from 

Coming down to earth, he took serv- 
e as a herdsman with Apmretus, King of 
Phere, in Thessaly, and pastured his flocks and 
! on the banks of the Amphrysus. | While 
thus engaged he beguiled the hours with his 
Ivre, which he struck with such divine skill that 
t 


the 
ti 


. very beasts of the forest gathered about him 
listen to the enchanting strains. One of these 
wonderful sylvan concerts is imaginatively rep- 
ted in our double-page engraving. 

[he same marvelous power is ascribed by le- 

is to Orpheus, who, according to our tradi- 

s, was the son of Apollo, and the Muse Cal- 
liope. He was one of the Argonauts, to whom 
he rendered the greatest service with his lyre. 
Its enchanting tories made the Argo move into 
the -, delivered the heroes from many diffi- 
culties and dangers while on the voyage, and 
mainly contriéuted to their success in obtaining 
the g oI len fleece. 
the voyage Orpheus returned to the cav- 
Such 


After 
ern in ‘Thrace where he commonly dwelt. 
was the skill with which he struck the lyre that 
the very rocks and trees are fabled to have moved 
from their place to listen, and the wild beasts of 
the forest trooped around him, drawn by the en- 
‘ 


hanting strains, 


FLYING. 
Fryinc down into the dark, 
Cloudy schooner, brig, and bark, 
Flit away beyond the bar, 
Melting, fading, far and far— 
Flying down into the dark. 


Flying fast from sand to sand, 

Spurning ocean, sparning land, 

A sea-bird wheels in ardent quest ; 

Prythee, brother, canst not rest ?— 
Flying fast from sand to sand. 


Flying far beyond the blue, 
Thought’s a willful wanderer too; 
Love, dost draw my dreams thy way? 
All in vain I bid them stay— 

Flying far beyond the blue. 


{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘* THROUGH THE DESERT PAST MY FANCY 
MARCHES.” 





A YEAR had gone by since James Penwyn 
met his death by the lonely river at Eborsham, 
and again Humphrey Clissold spent his summer 
in a walking tour. This time he was 
quite alone. Pfeasant and social though he was, 

lid not make friendships lightly or quickly. 
In the vear that was gone he had found no friend 
to replace James Penwyn. He had plenty of 
agreeable acquaintances, knew plenty of men 

he were glad to dine with him or to give him a 
dinner. He was famous already, in a small way, 
at the literary club where he spent many of his 
evenings when he was in London, and men liked 
to hear him talk, and prophesied fair things for 
his future as a man of letters, all the more sure- 
ly because he was not called upon to write for 
bread, but could follow the impulse that moved 
him, were it ever so long, for the mo- 
ment of inspiration ; never forced to spur the jad- 
ed steed, or work the too-willing horse to death. 

Not one of the comrades he liked well enough 
rr a jovial evening or a cozy dinner had crept 
o his heart like the lad he had sworn to cher- 
1 in the ears of a dying woman five years ago. 
» when the roses were in bloom, and London 
gan te look warm and dusty, the parks faded 

tle from their vernal green, Humphrey Clis- 

ld set forth alone upon a voyage of adventure, 
with a pocket Shakspeare and a quire or so of 
paper in his battered old leathern knapsack, and 
so much clothing and linen as might serve 
him for his travels. 

Needless to say that he avoided that northern 
city of Eborsham, where such sudden grief had 
come upon him, and all that route which he had 
srodden only a year ago with the light-hearted, 
he peful lad who now slept his sweetest sleep in 
one of the vaults at Kensal Green, beside the 
mother he had loved and mourned. 

Instead of nerthward, to the land of lakes and 
mountains, Humphrey went due west. Many a 
time had he and James Penwyn talked of the 
days they were to spend together down at the old 
e in Cornwall; and behold, that visit to Pen- 

Manor, deferred in order that James should 
f » lake country, was destined never to be 

i. Never were those two to walk together 

e Ailantic, never to scale Tintagel’s rugged 
ramble among the rocks of Bude. 
hrey had a curious fancy for seeing the 

rom which death bad ousted James 
Penn Ile might have gone as a visitor to 
M e, had he pleased, for Churchill 

‘ly civil to him when they last 
, and had promised him a 
VPenwyn whenever he liked to 


holiday 


and’ walt, 
f 
f 
1 
is! 
sx 


Xtremely 





come there 

Mr. Clissold infinitely preferred to go as an 
unknown pedestrian knapsack on shoulder— 
having first taken the trouble to ascertain that 
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Churchill Penwyn and his beautiful young wife 
were in London, where they had, for this season, 
a furnished house in Upper Brook Street. He 
saw their names in the list of guests at a fash- 
ionable reception, and knew that the coast would 
be clear, and that he could roam about the neigh- 
borhood of his dead friend's ancestral home with- 
out let or hinderance. He went straight to Plym- 
outh by an express train, crossed the Tamar, and 
pursued his journey on foot at a leisurely pace, 
lingering at all the prettiest spots—now spend- 
ing a day or two at some rustic way-side inn— 
rambling about, sketching a little, reading a lit- 
tle, writing a little, thinking and dreaming a 
great deal. 

It was an idle fancy that had brought him 
here, and he gave a free rein to all other idle 
fancies that seized him by the way. It was a 
morbid fancy, perhaps, for it must needs be but 
a melancholy pleasure at best to visit the do- 
main which his friend had never enjoyed, to re- 
member so many boyish sthemes unfulfilled, so 
many bright hopes snapped short off by the shears 
of Atropos. 

The long blue line of sea and the irregular 
green line of low hills were steeped in the golden 
light of a midsummer afternoon when Humphrey 
drew near Penwyn Manor. The scene was far 
more lonely than he had imagined it. Measure- 
less ocean stretched before him, melting into the 
hazy summer sky—sea and heaven so near of a 
color that it was hard to tell where the water end- 
ed and the sky began—measureless hills around 
him, and except the white sheep yonder, making 
fleecy dots upon the side of the topmost hill, no 
sign of life. He had left the village of Penwyn 
behind him by a good two miles, but had not yet 
come in sight of the Manor-house, though he 
had religiously followed the track pointed out to 
him by the hostess of the little inn—a mere cot- 
tage—where he left his knapsack, and where he 
had been respectfully informed that he could not 
have_a bed. 

‘* At the worst I can sleep on one of these 
hills,” he said to himself. ‘‘It can hardly be 
very cold, even at night, in this western climate.” 

He walked a little further on, upon a narrow 
foot-path high above the sea-level. On his right 
hand there were wide corn fields, with here and 
there an open tract of turnip or mangel; on his 
left only the wild-looking pastures, undulating 
like a sea of verdure. The ground had dipped a 
little while ago, and as it rose again, with a gen- 
tle ascent, Humphrey Clissold saw the chimney- 
stacks of the Manor-house between him and the 
sea. 
It was a substantial-looking house, built of a 
grayish stone—a long low building, with grounds 
that stretched to the edge of the cliff, sheltered 
by a belt of fir and evergreen oak. The blue 
sea showed in little patches of gleaming color 
through the dark foliage, and the spicy odor of 
the pines perfumed the warm still air. In its 
utter loneliness the house had a gloomy look, de- 
spite the grandeur of its situation on this bold 
height above the sea. The grounds were exten- 
sive, but to Humphrey Clissold they seemed some- 
what barren; orderly, beyond doubt, and well- 
timbered, but lacking the smiling fertility, the 
richness of ornament, which a student of Horace 
and Pliny desired in his ideal garden. 

But Mr. Clissold did not make acquaintance 
with the inside of the shrubbery or gardens with- 
out some little difficulty. His foot-path led him 
ultimately into a villainous high-road, just in 
front of the gates of Penwyn, so the landlady of 
the village inn had not sent him astray. There 
was a lodge beside the gate, a square stone 
cottage, covered with myrtle, honeysuckle, and 
roses, from which emerged an elderly female, 
swarthy of aspect, her strongly marked counte- 
nance framed in a frilled cap, which gave an al- 
most grotesque look to that tawny countenance.- 

**Can I see the house and grounds, ma’am ?” 
asked Humphrey, approaching this somewhat 
grim-looking personage with infinite civility. 

He had a vague idea that he must have seen 
that face before, or imagined it in a dream, so 
curiously did it remind him of some past occasion 
in his life—what, he knew not. 

** The house is never shown to strangers,” an- 
swered the woman. 

**T know Mr. Penwyn, and will leave my card 
for him.” 

** You'd better apply to the housekeeper. As 
to the grounds, my little granddaughter will take 
you round, if you like. Elspeth!” called the 
woman ; and a black-eyed girl of twelve appeared 
at the cottage door, like a sprite at the sound of 
an incantation. 

“Take this gentleman round the gardens,’ 
said the old woman, and vanished, before Humph- 
rey could quite make up his mind as to wheth- 
er he had seen a face like that in actual flesh 
and blood or only on a painter's canvas, 

The girl, who had an impish look, he thought, 
with her loose black locks, scarlet petticoat, and 
scanty scarlet shawl pinned tightly across her 
bony shoulders, led the way through a wild- 
looking shrubbery, where huge blocks of granite 
lay among the ferns which grew with rank luxu- 
riance between the straight pine stems. A sandy 
path wound in and out among trees and shrubs, 
till Humphrey and his guide emerged upon a 
wide lawn at the back of the house, whose many 
windows blinked at them, shining in the western 
sun. ‘There were no flower beds on the lawn, 
but there was a small square garden, in the 
Dutch style, on one side of the house, and a 
bowling-green on the other. A terraced walk 
stretched in front of the windows, raised three or 
four feet above the level of the lawn, and guard- 
ed by a stone balustrade somewhat defaced by 
time. <A fine old sun-dial marked the centre of 
the Dutch garden, where the geometrical flower 
beds were neatly kept, and where Humphrey 
found @ couple of gardeners, elderly men both, 
at work weeding and watering in a comfortable, 
leisurely manner. 


’ 


‘*What a paradise for the aged!” thought 
Humphrey; ‘the woman at the lodge was old, 
the gardeners are old, every thing about the place 
is old, except this impish girl, who looks the old- 
est of all, with her evil black eyes and vinegar 
voice. 

Mr. Clissold had not come so far without en- 
tering into conversation with the damsel. He 
had asked her a good many questions about the 
place and the people to whom it belonged. But 
her answers were of the briefest, and she affected 
the profoundest ignorance about every thing and 
every body. 

** You've not been here very long, I suppose, 
my girl,” he said at last, with some slight sense 
of irritation, ‘* or you'd know a little more about 
the place.” 

‘*T haven’t been here much above six months.” 

**Oh! But your grandmother has lived here 
all her life, I dare say.” 

‘*No, she hasn’t. Grandmother came when I 
did.” 

** And where did you both come from ?” 

** Foreign parts,” answered the girl. 

**Indeed! you both speak very good English 
for people who come from abroad.” 

‘**T didn’t say we were foreigners, did I?” ask- 
ed the girl, pertly. ‘If you want to ask any 
more questions about the place or the people, 
you'd better ask ‘em of the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Darvis ; and if you want to see the house, you 
must ask lief of her; and this is the door you'd 
better ring at, if you want to see her.” 

They were at one end of the terrace, by a low, 
half-glass door which opened into a small and 
darksome lobby, where the effigies of a couple of 
ill-used ancestors frowned from the dusky walls, 
as if indignant at being placed in so obscure a 
corner. Humphrey rang the bell, and after re- 
peating that operation more than once, and wait- 
ing with consummate patience for the result, he 
was rewarded by the appearance of an elderly 
female, homely, fresh-colored, comfortable-look- 
ing, affording altogether an agreeable contrast to 
the tawny visage of the lodge-keeper, whose 
countenance had given Humphrey an unpleasant 
feeling about Penwyn Manor. First impres- 
sions are so easily formed, and depend upon such 
trifles. 

Mr. Clissold stated his business, and after 
spelling over his card and deliberating a little, 
Mrs. Darvis consented to admit him, and to show 
him the house. 

‘* We used to show it to strangers pretty free- 
ly till the new Squire came into possession,” she 
said, ‘* but he’s rather particular. However, if 
you're a friend of his—” 

“‘T know him very well; and poor James 
Penwyn was my most intimate friend.” 

** Poor Mr. James! I never saw him but once, 
when he came down to see the place soon after 
the old Squire’s death. Such a frank, open- 
hearted young gentleman, and so free-spoken ! 
It was a terrible blow to all of us down here 
when we read about the murder. Not but what 
the present Mr. Penwyn is a liberal master and 
a kind landlord and a good friend to the poor. 
There couldn't be a better gentleman for Pen- 
wyn.” 

“Tam glad to hear you give him so good a 
character,” said Humphrey. 

The girl Elspeth had followed him into the 
house uninvited, and stood in the background, 
open-eyed, with her thin lips drawn tightly to- 
gether, and a sharp, eager look in her face, list- 
ening intently. 

** As for Mrs. Penwyn,” said the housekeeper, 
‘why, she’s a lady in a thousand! She might 
be a queen, there’s something so grand about 
her. Yet so affable that she couldn't pass one 
of the little children at the poor-school without 
saying a kind word; and so thoughtful for the 
poor that they’ve no need to tell her their wants, 
she provides for them beforehand.” 

*““A model Lady Bountiful,” exclaimed 
Humphrey. 

**You may run home to your grandmother, 
Elspeth,” said Mrs. Darvis. 

**] was to show the gentleman the grounds,” 
answered the damsel ; ** he hasn't half seen ‘em 
yet.” 

In her devotion to the service she had under- 
taken the girl followed at their heels through 
the old house, drinking in every word that was 
said by Mr. Darvis or the stranger. 

The house was old and somewhat gloomy, be- 
longing to the Tudor school of architecture, 
when the heavy stone-work of the window- 
frames, the lozenge-shaped mullions, the massive 
cross-bars were eminently adapted to exclude 
light. Even what light they did admit was in 
many places tempered by stained glass emblazon- 
ed with the arms and mottoes of the Penwyn 
family in all its ramifications, showing how it 
had become entangled with other families, and 
bore the arms of heiresses on its shield, until 
that original badge which Sir Thomas Penwyn, 
the crusader, had first carried atop of his helmet 
was almost lost among the various devices in a 
barry of eight. 

The rooms were spacious, but far from lofty, 
the chimney-pieces of carved oak and elabcrate 
workmanship, the paneling between mantel-board 
and ceiling richly embellished, and over all the 
principal chimney-pieces appeared the Penwyn 
arms and motto, ‘‘./’attends,” 

There was much old tapestry, considerably 
the worse for wear, for the old house had been 
sorely neglected during that dreary interval be- 
tween the revolution and the days of George the 
Third, when the Penwyn family had fallen into 
comparative poverty, and the fine old mansion 
had been little better than a farm-house. In- 


deed, brawny agricultural laborers had eaten and 
drunken in the banqueting-hall, now the state 
dining-room, and handsomely furnished with plain 
and massive oaken furniture by the old Squire, 
Churchill's grandfather. 





This room was one of the largest in the house, 


and looked toward the sea. Drawing-room, mu- 
sic-room, library, and boudoir were on the other 
side of the house, with windows opening on the 
terrace. The drawing-room and boudoir had 
been refurnished by Churchill since his marriage. 

** The old Squire kept very little company, and 
hardly ever went inside any of those rooms,” said 
Mrs. Darvis. ‘‘ In summer he used to sit in the 
yew-tree bower on the bowling-green after din- 
ner, and in winter he used to smoke his pipe in 
the steward's room mostly, and talk to his bailiff. 
The dining-room was the only large room he ever 
used. So when Mr. Churchill Penwyn came he 
found the drawing-room very bare of furniture, 
and what there was was too shabby for his taste, 
so he had that and the boudoir furnished after 
the old style by a London upholsterer, and put 
a grand piano and a harmonium in the music- 
room ; and the drawing-room tapestry is all new, 
made by the Goblins, Mrs. Penwyn told me, 
which, I suppose, was only her fanciful way of 
putting it.” 

The dame opened the door as she spoke, and 
admitted Humphrey into this sacred apartment, 
where the chairs and sofas were shrouded with 
holland. 

The tapestry was an exquisite specimen of that 
patient art. Its subject was the story of Arion; 
and the friendly dolphin and summer sea, the 
Greek sailors, Periander’s white-walled palace, 
lived upon the work. ‘Triangular cabinets of 
carved ebony adorned the corners of the room, 
and were richly furnished with the Bellingham 
bric-a-brac, the only dower Sir Nugent had been 
able to give his daughter. The chairs and sofas, 
from which Mrs. Darvis lifted a corner of the 
holland for the visitor’s gratification, were of the 
same dark wood, upholstered with richest olive- 
green damask of mediaeval diaper pattern. The 
window-curtains were of the same fabric, and 
their sombre tint harmonized admirably with the 
brighter hues of the tapestry. The floor was 
darkest oak, only covered in the centre of the 
room with a Persian carpet. The boudoir, which 
opened out of the drawing-rooms, was furnished 
in exactly the same style, only here the tapestried 
walls told the story of Hero and Leander. 

**T believe it was all Mrs. Penwyn’s taste,” 
said the housekeeper, when Humphrey had ad- 
mired every thing. ‘‘Her rooms up stairs are 
a picture—nothing out of character with the 
house, the head upholsterer said. ‘There's so 
few ladies have got any notion of character,’ he 
says. ‘They'll furnish an old manor-house with 
flimsy white and gold of the Lewis Quince style, 
only fit for a drawing-room in the Shamps Eliza ; 
and if you ask them why, they'll say because it’s 
pretty, and they like it. Mrs. Penwyn is an art- 
ist,’ says the upholsterer’s foreman.” 

Humphrey did not hurry his inspection, find- 
ing the housekeeper communicative and the place 
full of interest. He heard a great deal about the 
old Squire, Nicholas Penwyn, who had reigned 
for forty years, and for whom his dependents had 
evidently felt a curious mixture of fear, respect, 
and affection. 

‘* He was a just man,” said Mrs. Darvis, “ but 
stern; and it was but rarely he forgave any one 
that once offended him. It took a good deal to 
offend him, you know, Sir, but when he did take 
offense the wound rankled deep. I've heard our 
old doctor say the Squire had bad flesh for heal- 
ing. He never got on very well with his eldest 
son, Mr. George, though he was the handsomest 
of the three brothers, and the best of them too, 
to my mind.” 

** What made them disagree ?” asked Humph- 
rey. They had made the round of the house 
by this time, and the traveler had seated himself 
comfortably on a broad window-seat in the en- 
+ trance hall—a window through which the setting 
sun shone bright and warm. Mrs. Darvis sat on 
a carved oak bench by the fire-place, resting aft- 
er her unwonted exertions. Elspeth stood at a 
respectful distance, her arms folded demurely in 
her little red shawl, listening to the housekeeper's 
discourse. 

** Well, you see, Sir,” returned Mrs. Darvis, in 
her slow, methodical way, ‘‘ the old Squire would 
have liked Mr. George to stop at home, and take 
an interest in the estate, for he was always add- 
ing something to the property, and his heart and 
mind were wrapped up in it, as you may say. 
Folks might call him a miser, but it was not 
money he cared for; it was land, and to add to 
the importance of the family, and to bring the 
estate back to what it had been when this house 
was built. Now Mr. George didn’t care about 
staying at home. It was a lazy, sleepy kind of 
life, he said, and he had set his heart upon going 
intothearmy. The Squire gave way at last, and 
bought Mr. George a commission, but it was in 
a foot regiment, and that went rather against the 
grain with the young gentleman, for he wanted 
to go into the cavalry. So they didn’t part quite 
so cordial like as they might have done when 
Mr. George joined his regiment and went out to 
India.” 

‘*You were here at the time, I suppose ?” 

**Lord love you, Sir, I was almost born here. 
My mother was housekeeper before me. She 
was the widow of a tradesman in Truro, very re- 
spectably connected. Mrs. Penwyn, the Squire's 
lady, took me for her own maid when I was only 
sixteen years of age, and I nursed her all through 
her last illness twelve years afterward, and when 
my poor mother died I succeeded her as house- 
keeper, and I look forward to dying in the same 
room where she died, and where I've slept for 
the last twenty years, when my own time comes, 
please God.” 

‘*So the Squire and his eldest son parted bad 
friends ?” 

‘* Not exactly bad friends, Sir, but there was 
a coolness between them, any body could see that. 
Mr. George—or the captain, as we used generally 
to call him after he went into the army—hadn't 
been gone a twelvemonth before there was a quar- 





rel between the Squire and his second son, Mr. 
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ount of the young gentleman 
— vote him, Pct? to his father’s 
— The lady was a brewer's daughter, and 
10eas. a said Mr. Balfour was the first Pen- 
the Squire sa ; if b é 
wyn who had ever degraded himself by marrying 
trade. Mr. Balfour was not much above twenty 
at the time, but he took a high hand about the 
matter, and never came to Penwyn Manor after 

js marriage.” 

wee nal it that the eldest son never mar- 
ried ?” asked Humphrey. ; 

“Ah, Sir, thereby hangs a tale, as the saying 
is. Mr. George came home from India after 
he'd been away above ten years, and had distin- 
guished himself by his good conduct and his 
courage, people told me, who had read his name 
in the papers during the war. He looked hand- 
somer than ever, I thought, when he came home, 
though he was browned by the sun. And he 
was just as kind and pleasant in his manner as 
he had been when he was only alad. Well, Sir, 
the Squire seemed delighted to have him back 
again, and made a great deal of him. ‘They 
were always together about the place, and the 
Squire would lean on his son’s arm sometimes 
when he had walked along way, and was a trifle 
tired. It was the first time any one had ever 
seen him accept any body’s support. They used 
to sit over their wine together of an evening, 
talking and laughing, and as happy as father and 
son could be together. All of us—we were all 
old servants—felt pleased to see it, for we were 
all fond of Mr. George, and looked to him as 
our master in days to come.” 

‘* And pray how long did this pleasant state 
of things endure ?” 

‘Two or three months, Sir; and then all at 
once we saw a cloud. Mr. George began to go 
out shooting early in the morning—it was the 
autumn season just then—and seldom came home 
till dark; and the Squire seemed silent and 
grumpy of an evening. None of us could guess 
what it all meant, for we had heard no high 
words between the two gentlemen, till all at once, 
by some roundabout way which I can’t call to 
mind now, the mystery came out. There was 
an elderly gentleman living at Morgrave Park, a 
fine old place on the other side of Penwyn vil- 
lage, with an only daughter, an heiress, and very 
much thought of. Mr. Morgrave and his daugh- 
ter had been over to luncheon two or three times 
since Mr. George came home, and he and the 
Squire had dined at Morgrave Park more than 
once; and I suppose Miss Morgrave and our 
Mr. George had met at other places, for they 
seemed quite friendly and intimate. She was a 
handsome young lady, but rather masculine in 
her ways—very fond of dogs and horses, and 
such like, and riding to hounds all the season 
through. But whatever she did was right, ac- 
cording to people’s notions, on account of her 
being an heiress.” 

** And George Penwyn had fallen in love with 
this dashing young lady ?” 

**Not a bit of it, Sir. It came to our knowl- 
edge somehow that the Squire wanted Mr. George 
to marry her, and had some reason to believe that 
the young lady would say ‘yes’ if he asked her. 
But Mr. George didn’t like her. She wasn’t his 
style, he said, at which the Squire was desper- 
ately angry. ‘Join Penwyn and Morgrave, and 
you'll have the finest estate in the county,’ he 
said—‘an estate fit for a nobleman; a finer 
property than the Penwyns owned in the days 
of James the First.’ Mr. George wouldn't list- 
en. ‘I see what it is,’ the Squire cried, in a 
rage; ‘you want to disgrace me by some low 
marriage, to marry a shop-keeper'’s daughter, 
like your brother Balfour. But, by Heavens! if 
you do, I'll alter my will and leave the estate 
away from my race. It didn’t matter so much 
in Balfour's case; neither he nor his are ever 
likely to be masters here, but I won't stand dis- 
obedience in this matter from you. I won't have 
a pack of kennel-born mongrels rioting here when 
I'm mouldering in my grave.’” 

‘* What a sweet old gentleman!” 

‘Mr. George swore that he had no thought 
of making a low marriage; no thought of mar- 
rying at all yet awhile. He was happy enough 
as he was, he said; but he wouldn’t marry a 
woman he didn’t like, even to please his father. 
So they went on pretty quietly together for a lit- 
tle while after this, the Squire grumpy, but not 
saying much, And then Mr. George went up 
to London, and from there he went to jdin his 
regiment in Ireland, where they were stationed 
after they came from India, and he was about at 
different places for two or three years, during 
which time Miss Morgrave got married to a no- 
bleman, much to the Squire's vexation. ButI m 
afraid I’m tiring you, Sir, with such a long story. 

“Not at all. I like to hear it.” 

‘* Well, Mr. George came back one summer. 
He was home on leave for a little before he went 
on foreign service, and he and the Squire were 
pretty friendly again. It was a very hot sum- 
mer, and Mr. George used to spend most of his 
time out-of-doors, fishing or idling away the days 
somehow. The Squire had a bad attack of gout 
that year, and was kept pretty close in his room. 
You couldn't expect a young man to sit in-doors 
all day, of course, but I’ve often wondered what 
Master George could find to amuse him among 
these solitary hills of ours, or down among the 
rocks by the sea. He staid all through the sum- 
mer, however, and seemed happy enough, and in 
the autumn he went away to join his regiment, 
which was ordered off to Canada. I was thank- 
ful to remember afterward that he and the Squire 
parted good friends.” 

‘* Why ?” asked Humphrey. ; 

“* Because they were never to meet again. Mr. 
George was killed in a fight with the savages six 
months after he went away. I remember the 
letter coming that brought the news one fine 
spring evening. The Squire was standing in 
this hall, just by that window, when Miles, the 
old butler, gave him the letter. He just read 








the beginning of it, and fell down as if he had 
been struck dead. It was his first stroke of ap- 
oplexy, and he was never quite the same after- 
ward, though he was a wonderful old gentleman 
to the last.” 

(TO BE VONTINUFD.) 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
JULY. 


Sunday, 19.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 25.—St. James. 


Sunday, 26.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
AUGUST. 

Sunday, 2.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 9.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 16.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity, 

Sunday, 23.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

Monday, %.—St. Bartholomew. 

Sunday, 


80.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


THE appearance of Mr. TiLTon’s letter to Dr. 
Bacon has induced Mr. BeEcuER to demand an 
immediate investigation of the charges therein 
contained. He has requested Messrs. HENRY 
W. Sace, Aucustus Storrs, and Henry M. 
CLEVELAND to act on behalf of Plymouth Church, 
and Messrs. Horace B. CLAFLIN, JonHN WIN- 
sLow, and 8. V. WHITE in behalf of the society. 
The Examining Committee of the church has 
sanctioned the selection made by the pastor, 
and has requested the gentlemen named to act 
as a sub-committee in its behalf. Several meet- 
ings have already been held, and testimony has 
been taken. 





The Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
the United States and the British Provinces 
have increased to the number of 945. Of these 
343 report 56,203 members. Forty-seven asso- 
ciations have buildings valued at $1,958,000; 
fifty-six have building funds amounting to 
$529,662. There are also thirty-two associations 
in colleges and literary institutions. These facts 
show an increase both in the number of the as- 
sociations and their resources. 





The deposition of Bishop Cummins from the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has been pronounced by the Right Rev. Bensa- 
Miz BosworRTH SMITH, senior bishop. This act 
is dated June 24, 1874. 





The ultramontane programme for Germany 
has been announced by the “ Catholic Union,” 
which met June last in the city of Mainz. It 
contains these propositions: ‘‘ That modern civ- 
ilization is incompatible with the Church; that 
the result of the conflict with the Church will 
be the dissolution of social and political order; 
and that no improvement can be hoped for un- 
til the political independence and the tradition- 
al rights of the Holy See are restored.” The 
Union denounces the constitution of the Ger- 
man Empire. It numbers nearly 90,000 mem- 
bers; the recent meeting was attended by 500 
delegates. It will be seen that the German ul- 
tramontanes disdain all compromise. 





A new evangelical itinerancy has been invent- 
ed in India. A Christian native of Bengal goes 
out in the early morning on a velocipede, and 
preaches to the villagers and others on their 
way to and from the markets. As the groups 
move along the road, this Christian moves along 
with them, and keeps up conversation. 





The debate on the Duke of Richmond’s bill 
for the abolition of patronage in the Scotch Es- 
tablished Church has brought out some com- 
parisons of the working of the free and state 
church systems not very favorable to the latter. 
For instance, in the city of Glasgow, out of a 
total of 229 churches only sixty-three are Estab- 
lished, sixty-two are of the Free Kirk, and fifty- 
four Unite Presbyterian. In the two city par- 
ishes 7065 Establishment sittings are let; in the 
Free churches the number of sittings let is 
18,322. In ten leading Established churches 
the total revenue is , in ten Free churches 
near by the revenue is £11,754, and in ten others 
£15,422. The state churches, if these figures 
are correct, fall far behind their competitors. 





A writer in the Tablet furnishes some statist- 
ics intended to show the disposition of our 
colored population toward Catholicity. In Bal- 
timore there is one colored Catholic congrega 
tion, that of St. Francis Xavier, under the care 
of the Jesuits. There is also an asylum for col- 
ored children. The writer estimates that one- 
fourth of the blacks of Maryland are Catholics, 
which we should judge extravagant. St. Louis 
and Louisville have each one congregation of 
colored Catholics; in New Orleans each of the 
Catholic churches has a negro congregation at- 
tached toit. The statistics of Romanism among 
the blacks out of the chief cities are not given. 





The corner-stone of the Lincoln Memorial 
Tower, which the Rev. NEwMan HALL’s con- 
gregation have undertaken to erect, was laid on 
the 10th of July by the Hon. Roperr C. 
Scuenck, United States minister to Great Brit- 
ain. It is the design of this addition to Mr. 
Hauw’s church to commemorate the abolition 
of slavery in the United States. The funds for 
its erection have been contributed partiy here 
and partly in England. 





The “ Public Worship Regulation Bill,’’ which 
has reached the House of Commons, is now in 
the following shape: An archdeacon, rural dean, 
chanch-warken, or three parishioners may repre- 
sent to a bishop that a clergyman “is conduct- 
ing divine service improperly.”” The bishop has 
the option to decline entertaining the complaint. 
If he judges that it ought to be heard, he will 
invite the parties to submit to his arbitration ; 
if they do so submit, his decision will be final. 
Should they refuse his arbitration, the case will 
be tried by a lay judge specially appointed by 
the two archbishops. 

As we have already noted, the opposition to 
this bill is very bitter. Two thousand of the 
clergy and eighteen thousand of the laity have 
petitioned against its passage. Its effect will be 
somewhat relieved by the consent of the govy- 








ernment, just given, to a revision of the rubrics 
by Convocation. A bill has also been intro- 
duced by the Bishop of London, empowering 
the crown to give legal effect to the conclusions 
which Convocation may reach. Thus, while the 
one measure provides for punishing violations 
of the law, the other opens the question what 
the law shail be. 





The Catholic bishops of Germany have held a 
meeting at Fulda, and have, no doubt, consider- 
ed the troubled relations of their Church to the 
state. At present reconciliation seems impossi- 
ble. The recent negotiations in Italy between 
the government and the Pope for a settlement 
of their long quarrel show that Prus LX. is not 
likely to make any concession which the state 
will accept. In this instance he proposed four 
bases of agreement: (1) His civil fist to be paid 
by the Italian government, without requiring 
the signature of his secretary, Cardinal ANTOo- 
NELLI; (2) the royal ezequatur to be abolished, 
and the right of the Pope to appoint bishops 
without restriction to be admitted; (3) the re- 
moval of schools from state control; (4) with- 
drawal of the bill requiring civil marriage. The 
Italian ministry would not agree to the second 
and third stipulations, and the negotiations were 
broken off. It is evident that the Pope will not 
recognize state interference with marriage and 
education ; it is equally evident that Italy will 
not yield what it has with infinite pains and pa- 
tience gained. 





Should the fruits of Christian missions in Ja- 
pan be comparable with those obtained in India, 
they will be very great, for there are already 
eighty-seven Protestant missionaries in the em- 
pire; of these the American Board has sent 
twenty, the American Presbyterian Board thir- 
teen, the Reformed Church (American) eleven, 
the Protestant Episcopal eleven, the Methodist 
Episcopal ten, and the Baptist Union six. Forty- 
nine are stationed at Yokohama and Jeddo. In 
the former city there is a native church of fifty 
members, and in the latter one of nine members. 
Fifty native Japanese newspapers have “ sprung 
into existence within the past two years ;”’ four- 
fifths of them are published at Jeddo. This city, 
the missionaries report, is the Paris of Japan, 
and in matters of opinion controls the empire. 





The exact language of the protest made by 
the Pope on the anniversary of his accession 
against the Italian occupation of Rome has 
reached this country through the mails. <A few 
sentences of it had been previously reported 
by the cable. In the presence of the cardinals 
Pius repeated his most solemn protests against 
the usurpation of the temporal dominions of the 
Holy See, the abolition of the religious orders, 
and against all sacrilegious acts perpetrated by 
the foes of the Church. “The new-comers,” he 
said, ‘wish me to come to terms, and express 
their wishes viva voce and in writing. The last 
letter of this sort, written with much calmness 
and respect, lies yet on my writing-table, and 
in it they ask me,as the Vicar of the God of 
peace, to pardon all the enemies of the Church, 
and remove the excommunications which weigh 
upon their consciences. Our answer to all this 
is that we will unite with the episcopacy which 
in Germany, Brazil, and all the Catholic Church 
shows such luminous constancy and firmness.” 

The Pope's programme is war to the last ex- 
tremity. The Roman people appear very will- 
ing to accept the issue. On the evening of 
Wednesday, June 24, a mob repaired to the 
Vatican with torches, and shouted, *‘ Abbassi il 
Viticano! Viva Garrpap1!”’ 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSLP. 


“Is the game worth the powder?” is a trite old 
proverb, put in the interrogatory form, we suppose, 
out of*deference to people's feelings. The query is 
raised, and the subject—whatever it may be—is left 
open for discussion or consideration. The question 
involved in the above-mentioned proverb was very 
forcibly brought home to many minds on the recent 
Fourth of July. While every American citizen has 
good reason to rejoice on the anniversary of our na- 
tion’s independence, the day, as observed in New 
York and Brooklyn, and doubtless in other large 
cities, is becoming a nuisance to the is of men 
and women. We know there are very many who 
spend the entire day within-doors because they feel 
neither safe nor comfortable in passing through our 
streeta. Cars and boats going from the city on the 
Fourth are eo thronged that those who shrink from 
motley crowds find no pleasure in excursions. Even 
within the precincts of their own dwellings, if there 
is safety, which is not always the case, there is often 
great discomfort. It is not merely the perpetual snap 
and fizzle of torpedoes and fire-crackers—those might 
be endured for the sake of the young folks who genu- 
inely enjoy them ; but when the youthful patriot next 
door commences discharging his pistol at early dawn, 
and keeps it up till midnight; and the big boy across 
the way plants his small cannon on the sidewalk and 
“celebrates” all day; when there is *‘cannon to the 
right, cannon to the left, cannon in front”—the head 
and nerves of many wel: persons rebel against the in- 
cessant noise. How many sick and feeble persons are 
seriously injured by such demonstrations none can 
tell. This is but one result of our national method 
of celebrating Independence-day. The next day's 
newspaper record shows a long list of affrays, fires, 
and accidents; some deaths always, and many torn 
and mangled limbs. The annual story needs no repe- 
tition. There is a very general disregard of both rea- 
son and law on this day; and the results are every 
year becoming more serious. Are not a hundred years 
of powder and fire-crackers enough to prove the patri- 
otiam of any nation? Might there not in the future 
be less ammunition wasted, and might there not be an 
infusion of some more sensible and comfortable amuse- 
ment by way of testifying our love of country? Would 
not the Centennial celebration be a fitting time to de- 
vise some modes for the general observance of the 
Fourth of July which shall be pleasing to the masses, 
and yet in some measure supersede the “ pop, fizz, 
and bang” which now monopolize the whole day ? 








Although comets have in past times caused much 
terror and alarm, it is quite probable that our earth 
May have come in contact with several of them with- 
out ever knowing it. These fitful wanderers are sup- 
posed to have so little actual substance as to be inca- 
pable of doing any great harm. Nevertheless, many 
physical effects have been attributed to their influence. 
When the comet of 1835 appeared, the violent winter 








winds and the intense heat of the summer were referred 
to its proximity. The great comet Of 1543 startled the 
Millerites of the country into immediate preparation 
of their ascension robes. The comet of 1861 waterm- 
ed the “‘ war comet,” and of course was thought by the 
timid to have something special to do with the civi! war. 





The following simple remedy, to be applied to the 
wound inflicted by a rabid dog, is said to have been 
used wilh great success in Leipsic, and to some extent 
in this country: “‘Wash the bite thoroughly with 
warm vinegar, and then pour on it a few drops of mu- 
riatic acid.” 





Switzerland compels every newly married couple to 
plant six trees immediately after the ceremony, and 
two on the birth of every child. 





The “Nathan murder,” which occurred four years 
ago in the family residence in Twenty-third Street, is 
yet fresh in the mind of citizens. It is singular that 
since that time the house has stood unoccupied, no 
one being found who cared to purchase or lease a 
building over which hung the shadow of an undiscov- 
ered criminal. The house is consequently being de- 
molished, and will be converted into a store, 





Timid people need not be alarmed—but, according 
to a learned scientist, the comet which is now wan- 
dering through the northwestern sky will strike the 
earth with its tail on July 20, No appreciable physic- 
al effects upon our earth are apprehended. 





The “season” commenced late at Newport, but now 
is fully begun. The “rush” thither, however, comes 
the latter part of July and in August. 





Ladies at the Saratoga hotels discard hats and bon- 
nets, and walk about the village with uncovered heads, 
in so far as the above-mentioned articles are concern- 
ed. Of course they lay themselves open to criticieam 
for this departure from common custom. Bat the or- 
dinary bonnet does not afford such an amount of pro- 
tection that its loss need be severely felt. 

Whiffs from Ararat is the breezy title of a journal 
which has been established by American pilgrime at 
the very foot of the mountain. The paper contains 
some curious local topics. 





We are happy to believe that Fire Teland, notwith- 
standing its scorching name, is always comparatively 
cool, and altogether agreeable even in the hottest part 
of the season. 





How much of what is said among people is under- 
stood by dogs? On one of our hottest days the un- 
fortunate dogs confined in the city pound appeared to 
suffer intensely from the suffocating air. A gentle- 
man, desirous of purchasing a watch-dog, went there, 
and after some examination decided to buy a young 
black dog, for which he paid the regulation price of 
three dollars. When Mr. Marriott, the pound master, 
went to tie a rope about the dog’s neck in order that 
the gentleman might lead him away, it really seemed 
as if he knew he had been redeemed. He jumped up 
as Mr. Marriott approached him, and leaped and fawn- 
ed on him, and put out his head as if desirous of be- 
ing tied. When his new master led him out, all the 
other dogs seemed to grow frantic, and broke out into 
a series of howls and yells that were painful to hear, 
not only because they were almost deafening, but be- 
cause it seemed as if they knew they were being re- 
served for a worse fate. 


The doom-palm of Upper Egypt forms the principal 
food for the poor, and its infusion with dates is an 
agreeable drink, and considered a reliable cure in fe- 
ver. The Thebais is a district in the southern part of 
Upper Egypt, on which stood the ancient and magnifi- 
cent city of Thebes. The doom-palm forms exten- 
sive forests in the Thebais, the roots spreading over 
the deeply buried ruins. And a very useful tree it is, 
its leaves furnishing roofing, and the trunk material 
for constructing dwellings; the down attached to the 
young leaves serves for filling mattresses and pillows; 
the ribs of the leaves and fibres of the root-stalks are 
used for baskets and brooms. There are two harvests 
of the fruit, which is the size of an orange, but o1 an 
irregular shape. The outer skin, which is red, is peel- 
ed off, and around a kernel is a spongy, dry substance, 
which is the food of the poorer population of Upper 


Egypt. 


Many adults possess a epirit very much like that of 
the timid little boy who was recently overheard to 
say, while alone in a dark room, “O Lord, don't let 
any one hurt me, and I'l! go to church next Sunday 
and give you some mouey !” 


-_-—— 





Comets carry long trails. The tail of the comet of 
1680 was 96,000,000 miles long; that of the comet of 
1811 was 100,000,000 miles in length; the comet of 1848 
had a train of 150,000,000 miles; and that of Donati's 
comet, in 1858, was about 50,000,000 miles in lemgth. 
The development of the tail is often wonderfully rapid. 
In the comet of 1858, on August 29 the length of the 
tail was two degrees, or 14,000,000 miles. On October 
10 it was sixty degrees, or 51,000,000 miles, 





The “ Poor Children’s Summer-Honse” is located on 
a high hill on Staten Island, commanding views far 
out .to sea, and receiving an abundant supply of salt 
breezes. Shade and fruit trees surround it, and there 
is algo a garden with seven acres of land, and cows 
that 4upply genuine milk. Every week about seventy 
pale and puny little children are sent from the city to 
this country retreat for a week's huliday, to breathe 
fresh air, and to eat nourishing food. Thin faces 
grow plump and ruddy under these auspicious influ- 
ences, 





Throwing the skins of bananas, oranges, and of 
other fruits upon the sidewalk should be regarded as 
a misdemeanor. Almost every day eerious injuries re- 
sult from these treacherous skins tossed carelessly 
upon the thoroughfare. 


The subject of hydrophobia is undergoing thorough, 
investigation. A meeting of the medical faculty was 
recently convened at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in this city, and the various complex ques- 
tions in connection with this mysterious disease were 
frankly discussed. ‘‘ What is hydrophobia?” “Can 
the disease be produced by the bite of a non-rabid 
dog?” “Can it be caused by the imagination alone ?” 
“What are the best methods of prevention and of 
treatment?” These and kindred topics were brought 
before the meeting by various physicians. As yet the 
disease is not fully understood by medical men, but 
facts are studied carefully, and knowledge in regard 
to it is increasing. 
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WESTON D. FISLER (First Basr). 
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4. VENETIAN FRUIT-SELLER.” 
rANDING the railroad, the long mo- 

; bridge, and the devastations of modern 
; age of which have been so heartily de- 
ammaell by Ruskix, Venice is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world, and one that an ap- 
preciative tray eler finds more enjoy able than any 
other place in Europe. It is true that one misses 


NotTwIiTHs 


taste, 


HARPER’S 


dola that ever floated was not preferable to a | 
street car or lumbering stage—and take no inter- 
est in such scenes as the one presented in our 
engraving. Such people would better avoid | 
Venice; but one whose imagination kindles at 
the thought of her long and glorious history, who 
loves magnificent architecture, takes delight in 
splendid picture galleries, and enjoys the pictur- 


| esque in manners and customs, will find the still | 
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the spacious parks, the drives, the shaded ave- 
nues and boulevards, to be found in other cities ; 
but he must have a very prosaic mind who would 
soon tire of the matchless splendors of the 
churches and palaces of Venice, of the magnifi- 
cence of the Grand Canal, and the glories of her 
picture-galleries. Americans and Englishmen 
sometimes inveigh against the narrow and crook- 
ed streets, against the inconvenience of having 
to go every where by boat—as if the poorest gon- 





WEEKLY. 


on the lovely island of Lido, only ten minutes 
from the city by gondola, which has been con- 
verted into a fashionable watering-place. ‘This 
island is about ten miles long and about half a 
mile in width, with a smooth sandy beach run- 
ning far into the water and extending its entire 
length. On this beach hundreds of bathing- 
houses have been erected, with steps leading di- 
rectly into the water, Lido has another advan- 








beautiful ‘*Queen of the Adriatic” a most de- 
lightful and charming place for a long visit. 

Of course one must be prepared for some dis- 
agreeable things. ‘The water in some of the ca- 
nals becomes almost stagnant in hot weather, and 
emits an offensive odor, arising in part from the 
refuse thrown in from the houses ; but the larger 
canals are free from this annoyance. Those who 
wish merely to see Venice without residing there 
can take up their quarters in the elegant hotels 


tage. From the balconies of the hotels a most 
glorious view may be had of the towers and min- 
arets of the beautiful city. For this reason the 
traveler may prefer Lido to Venice as a place of 


| sojourn, as Vicror Hueco preferred the little 


town of Deutz to Cologne, because, as he says 
in his Rhine, ‘*‘ the windows of Cologne look on 
Deutz; those of Deutz look on Cologne.” 
There are no carts nor carriages in Venice. 
The butcher, the baker, the grocer, send their 


| ete, 


625 


wares around in boats, and the absence of the 
rumble of wheels is peculiarly grateful to ears 
accustomed to the din of our stone-paved streets 
with their crowds of wagons, carts, «nd carriages. 
The gondolas supply their place. ‘I'hese boats, 
peculiar to Venice, are long, narrow, and very 
light, and in the centre is a cabin nicely fitted 
up with glass windows, blinds, cushioned seats, 
According to an ancient law of the city 








they are painted black ; bit those belonging to 
wealthy private families are sometimes very rich- 
ly decorated. ‘The gondola is usually managed 
by a single gondolier. Being light and easily 
propelled, it cuts its way through the water with 
great rapidity, and the entire city may be tray- 
ersed in a very short space of time. Our city 


| readers may remember a specimen of the gondo- 
| la, sent from Venice, that used to be an object 


of great curiosity to visitors to our Centra! Park. 
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INTERNATIONAL BASE-BALL. 


As a supplement to the portraits of the Bos- 

n champion base-ball players given in the 
Wee for June 27, we present our readers | 
se of the ex-champion Athletics, of Phil- | 

hia, who are soon to visit England in con- 

‘wnetion with the former to try their skill against 

the most noted base-ball players of that country. 

[he Philadelphians, as may be seen by reference 

to their portraits on page 624, are, like their Bos- 


ton comrades, an intelligent, sturdy, and muscu- 
lar set of young men. ‘The career of both clubs 
will be watched with interest, and the good wish- 

; of all for their success will follow them across 


e sea. 


SARATOGA. 
Tue great College Regatta draws all eyes 
his summer toward Saratoga Springs; and for 
benetit of those who can not attend the con- 
well as for those who can enjoy that 
», we print this week a carefully engraved 
view of this celebrated watering-place, 
g a large part of the surrounding coun- 
showing in the foreground a portion of 
the beautiful sheet of water selected for the 
‘The lettering on the face of the engrav- 
points out all the interesting localities, and 
vrecludes the necessity of a description in detail. 
Saratoga has maintained a steady progress as 
wateriig-place almost.from the beginning of 
‘sent century, and is now one of the most 
flourishing and attractive of our inland towns. 
It numbers at the present time about eight thou- 
sand inhabitants. Its churches, schools, hotels, 
tores are of a character suited to the neces- 
sities of a place of wealth and fashion. Elegant 
te residences, with handsomely ornamented 
ls, are numerous, and rapidly multiplying 
h the increase of opulent citizens who estab- 
try-seats here, or upon retiring from 
tive business make it the place of their perma- 
nent abode. In this respect the town is speedily 
ng a resemblance to the most celebrated 
i watering-places. ‘The grounds of the 
il fountains are adorned with a great 
nmber of forest and ornamental trees, and, with 
well-paved and finely shaded walks of the 
leading thoroughfares, render a promenade a de- 
lightful recreation. Provisions for the conven- 
mfortable accommodation of visitors 
made on a liberal seale. Furnished houses 
» season may be obtained by those who 
Private boarding-houses are of 
» numerous, and the large and fashionable 
the ** United States,” the “Grand Union,” 
‘** Clarendon,” the ‘* Grand Hotel,” the ‘* Ar- 


tr yrnicd 
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ton,” and the ** Congress Hall”—for elegance, | 


and good management are unsurpassed 
‘ountry, 


The virtues of the mineral waters which give 
the-place its chief celebrity, and which draw at 
least a hundred thousand visitors every year from 





y part of the country and from Europe, were 
mi to the Indians long before the settlement 
ountry by the whites, and were regarded 
with peculiar veneration. it is related that in 
August, 1767, while Sir Witt1am JoHnson, the 
friend and whilom leader of the Mohawks, was 
iffering from disease induced by a severe wound, 
held a solemn council, at which it was de- 
ied to conduct him to ‘*the Medicine Spring 
He was borne on a litter 
to the High Rock Spring, and was its first white 
tor. In four days his strength returned rap- 
idiy, and he wrote to General Scuuyuer, ‘*‘ My 
dear Scuuyver, I have just returned from a 
most amazing spring, which almost effected my 
cure.” The tidings soon spread among the col- 
ts, and the springs began to be frequented by 
suttering from disease. In 1773 Dirick 
ult a small log tavern near the High 
Rock, but was soon driven away by the Indians, 
ho 1 1 the invasion of their ancient privi- 
leges. An enterprising man from Rhode Isl- 
ed the experiment the following year. 
From 1776 to 1783 no white person lived there, 
igh visitors were frequent. 
Ihe real history of Saratoga may be said to 


from the discovery of what is known as 


the tribe 

term! 
. eer 

of the Great Spirit. 


ou 
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‘Congress Spring,” in 1792, by a party of gen- 
tlemen engaged in hunting in the vicinity. One 
f the party was Mr, Jonn Taytor GILMAN, an 
ex-member of Congress. from New Hampshire. 
Their attention chanced to be attracted to a 


stream of water issuing from the rocky 
of the stream along which they were saun- 
which, upon being tested, was found to 
be a mineral water of agreeable taste and re- 
m strength. Ont of compliment to Mr. 
GiLMAN it was named the ‘‘ Congress Spring.” 
At first the water could be obtained only in 
small quantities, owing to the position of the 
rock, and the nature of the aperture from which 

flowed; and this, with its increasing popular- 
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ty, soon being found to be insufficient, efforts 
were made to render it more accessible, and at 
he same time to increase the supply. These ef- 
forts resulted in a temporary obstruction of the 
watel But in 1804 Mr. Gipgon Putnam, who 

is one of the founders of the village, observing 

ibbles rising to the surface of the brook within 


i few feet from the spot at which the water was 
t observed to flow, conceived the idea that 
pal point of discharge was in the bed 


>» pring 





the brook, end that by turning the stream | 
hrough an artificial channel this invalua- | 


spring might be permanently secured. In 
rying out this design he was entirely success- 
, & copious supply of the mineral water being 
ind to fi 


w from the point indicated. After 

s reaching the spring, he caused the earth to 
carefully removed some feet below the bed of 
bro ind by proper tubing so effectually 
protected it that an apparently unlimited supply 
Was 5¢ «d, without the necessity of any further 


excavation or tubing, for about forty years. 
The land on which the spring was situated 





was purchased in 1823 by Dr. Joun Crarke, of 
New York, who made various improvements, and 
commenced bottling the waters for exportation. 
The original tubing was replaced, in 1842, by a 
new and more effective contrivance. Since then 
the spring has passed under the control of the 
** Congress and Empire Spring Company,” which 
has made many improvements, and carries on 
an extensive business in bottling and shipping 
the waters. It would be impossible within the 
limits of this article to mention the other springs 
in detail. ‘Theirrespective medicinal qualities are 
well known, and though the ‘‘ Congress Spring” 
claims a larger share of interest on account of its 
history, the others enjoy their full measure of 
popularity. Of the springs recently opened the 
‘** Hathorn,” discovered in 1869, has the widest 
reputation, and the waters are sold extensively 
throughout the country. 

The selection of Saratoga Lake as the perma- 
nent course for all inter-collegiate regattas was a 
wise policy, and removes from the present and 
all future contests of this kind an element of 
disturbance. No other course within reach, it 
is believed, offers so many advantages and is 
subject to so few objections as this charming 
sheet of water. It lies about four miles to the 
east of Saratoga; is eight miles long by one and 
a half in width, and ‘is reached by a most pleas- 
ant and attractive dr ve. ‘The surrounding scen- 
ery is quiet but pleasing, the land sloping into 
gentle hills, from which charming views may be 
had. The Indian name of the lake was Kayade- 
roga, long since exchanged for the more euphoni- 
ous name of Saratoga, which is also Indian, and 
signifies ‘‘ place of herrings,” applied to a stream 
now called Fish Creek. The work of perfecting 
the arrangements for the grand regatta on this 
beautiful lake fell principally upon the Saratoga 
Rowing Association, of which Colonel Joun P. 
ConKLING is president; and it is due to them 
and to him to say that they have performed their 
task in the most admirable manner. The police 
precautions were excellent and effective. To pre- 
vent a species of extortion generally practiced 
on such occasions, the hack-men of Saratoga 
were induced to bind themselves to make moder- 
ate charges for conveyances to the scene of the 
contest; while the owners of lands bordering on 
the lake bound themselves to make no charge for 
the admission of spectators to fields not planted 
with crops, and to allow the association to erect 
upon their lands adjacent to the lake suitable 
boat-houses to be used by the crews during their 
training and at the time of the regatta. Noth- 
ing, in fact, could be more effective than the ar- 
rangements carried out by the association. ‘They 
show that not only is Saratoga Lake the best 
course in the country for a grand regatta, but 
that the people of the town and the surrounding 
country have a truly liberal and generous ap- 


preciation of this manly and interesting college 


sport. 








Ix connection with our full-page illustration 
of the Athletic Nine, we would call attention to 
Peck & Snyper’'s advertisement on the last 
page.—[Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


y G L | RAGS AND TAGS nev- 
S | er come on the soles of 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 

Shoes. Prettyfeetshould 

CHA 4 NE always be encased in 
them. Be sure youdon't 

buy any thing else. Look on the sole, and you will see 
where the channel is cut. 


HE BEST “ELASTIC TRUSS” (for 
rupture) without metal springs is made by Pom- 
rroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York. Price $4 00, by 
mail. They also sell the best “ Elastic Stockings ” for 
enlarged veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic as 
and Riding Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist’s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
3 &— traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue a inclosing stam 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, Broadway, N. Y. 








SECOND AND LAST 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


Masonic Relief Association 


OF NORFOLK, VA. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 3, 1874, 


50,000 TICKETS—6,000 CASH GIFTS. 


250,000 


B 2 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


Whole Tickets, $10; Half Tickets, $5; Quarter Tick- 
ets, $2 50; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 Half Tickets 
for $100. No discount on less amount. 

For Tickets and Circulars giving full information, 
apply to the Home Office, NORFOLK, VA., or the 
Branch Office of the Association (Room 25), 78 and 80 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


~ ..11..17-2 
Pollak’s 

+» Meerschaums. 
Pipes and holders cut to order, repair- 
ed, and Boiled. 27 John St. 

Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009, 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 

Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 


Dust Deposit, that ‘‘ Constitution. Water” not 
cure. For sale by all druggista. 
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ECitiva crib 


That splendid New Field Game which created euch 


an excitement at Ne rt, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at qy lee $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, , $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 
EST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


COLORADO 
EXCURSIONS 


the heat of summer and go to Colorado. 
hunting and fishing. Good hotels and 
charming summer resorts. Health-restoring mineral 
waters and a salubrious, invigorating climate. 
Thousands are going to Colorado this season to enjoy 
the luxuries of Nature among the beautiful parks 
of the Rocky Mountains. For ch rates and par- 
ticular information address E. A. RD, General 
Passenger Agent, 25 South Fourth =, St. Louis, 
Mo., and he will cheerfully and promptly tell you 
all about it. 


S lend 





Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 





Boston, 


Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide -Book 


FOR 


Travellers in Europe and the Kast. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and ‘‘History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune." 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 

VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

VOL. II,.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 

VOL. III,.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 

THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 

Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 





The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal Hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. S. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
55 Rur pe Cuargeaupvun, Paris, Sept. 10, 1873. 
My Dear Mr. Fereinge: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable “* Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable gnide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 

Joun Merevitu Reap, Jr. 
_ W. Pemsroxe Ferrier, Esq. 








te Harrer & Brorners will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 


: LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
—\ WEATHER HOUSES 
» Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
le eed & Manufacturer, 
F 229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


A —PAVILION HOTEL, New 
* Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., is 
now open. Parties wishing fine, large, airy rooms 
should apply immediately. Fresh and s@t water Baths 
in the house. Boats leave every half hour from foot of 
Whitehall and Dey Streets. Terms moderate. 

BARR & CUTLER, Proprietors. 














LAST CHANCE 
AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. 


JULY 31st, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = $250,000 


One Grand Cash Gift - = = 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift = = «= 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift = = = 50,000 


One Grand Cash Gift « 


15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 each, 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each, 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each, 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets, - - = = $ 5000 
HMialwes -= = = *© *# * 25 00 
Tenths, oreach Coupon = = 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - -= = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - <= = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Prsatic Lisrary Buitprne, Lovisvitte, Ky. ; 
Or, THOS. H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broadway, N.Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1874. 


ConTENTS : 
THE QUEEN OF AQUIDNECK. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations. 
THE PEARL OF THE PHILIPPINES. By R. H. 
Stopparp. 
With an Illustration. 
OUR NEAREST NEIGHBOR: MEXICO. 
Bishop Grraeet Haven, D.D. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 
BEN SADI’S QUEST. 
ON THE BOUNDARY LINE. 
With Twenty-three Illustrations. 
TROUT-FISHING. By Wirt Watace Harney. 
With an Illustration. 
THE LIVING LINK. By the Author of ‘Tu Doves 
Cuiun,” “Tur American Baron,” Eto. 
Cuarrer XLIX. Edith’s new Friend.—L. A ter- 
rible Adventure.—LI. Important News.—LII. 
The Story of Frederick Dalton.—LIII. The 
Brothers.—LIV. The Sons and their Father.— 
LV. Conctusion. 
With Four Illustrations. 
THE AMERICAN RAILROAD. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 
THE KEY OF THE FAMILY CLOCK. 
CANZONE. 
ARMY ORGANIZATION.—IIL By Gen. Grorce B. 
MoCieutan. 
ALLEGRETTO. 
GALILEO AND THE PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
By Evernr Lawrencr. 
ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH PEASANTS. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





Ill. By 


Harper’s Macazine for August contains seveuty- 
eight capital illustrations, and the following attract- 
ive features: 

A splendidly illustrated article by Jonivs Henrt 
Browne on Newport Life and Society. 

An interesting paper, profusely illustrated, on the 
Spurs of the Green Mountains and Lake Memphrem- 


agog. 

A striking poem by R. H. Sropnarp, illustrated by 
Frevertoxs. Also, a poem by Witt. WaLtace Hur- 
ney, entitled “‘ Trout-Fishing,” illustrated by Homer. 

The conclusion of Bishop Haven's illustrated pa- 
pers on Mexico. 

A graphic description, with illustrations, of the 
American Railroad—how it is made and how it is run. 

A brilliant historical sketch by Evucene Lawrence, 
entitled ‘‘Galileo and the Papal Infallibility.” 

The conclusion of General MoCie.van’s remarkable 
series of popular papers on Army Organization. 

A paper on the English Agricultural Labor Question 
by Georges M. Towxe. 

The conclusion of Prof. James Dr Mritr’s powerful 
serial story ‘‘ The Living Link.” 

Short Stories; Poems; and the five Editorial De- 
partments, covering in a comprehensive manner all 
current topics in Science, Art, Literature, and Society. 

In the September Number will be commenced a 
charming serial story, entitled ‘‘Rape of the Gamp,” 
illustrated by Frevgrtoxs. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One Copy or g1rrHer ror One Year, $4 00, Postacr 
Prrrarn. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to an 

Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PIE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Werkey, and Harrrn’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 (0; 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Great Bargains in New 
Type, in small fonts tor 
Amateurs. Catalogue sent hry 


TYPE 
JOSEPH WATSON, Monnfae- 


turer of the Young America Press, 53 Murray Street, 








New York, and 8 Province Street, Boston, Mase. 








Jury 25,1874.) 


aie ROGERS’ 


TATUARY. 


tenes. 
Hide-and-Seek 
” 
—Whoop! 

A new design for the 
lawp. Guaranteed to stand 
the weather. Figure life- 
size. Vase of iron for earth 
and flowers. 

Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal, $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Tlus- 
trated Catalogue and Price- 
List, and Photographs of 
lawn subjects, to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapen To Fir any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
jnusted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arins. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..........sseeee0. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ” 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
Nae Sidcln 5 akan brid ddl baie aeekenale aienoae °@ 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


Yoke Slip, Night Sli Dy Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

FOS 2 7 SRR Rar Rae “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S err DRESSING - GOWN 

BD DEN GE. kcececccertecccccens “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS: with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking DE cs ecascs " @ 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER..........00s00- * ~¢@ 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressiug Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers : 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
SS freee = @ 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) os 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from2to5 yearsold) ** 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ 39 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, aud 
iicnapndintatssceneknnwnen wa “ 60 

Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 

TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
A, een “= 

GIRL'S WARDKOBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... * 13 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 

ene REDINGOTE WALKING ; 

LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT » 

GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... - 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT 

PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT 


SS Bes 








DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
ft. eae “ 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... °°. 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. *_#-2 
TIGHT. FITTING DOUBLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... * 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pouf Walking Skirt. .........--..++++seeeses "= & 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over- skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt...............+-eseeeee “ 47 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “« 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
DIED osc cankocchncnvesdntsesasneseekenses * 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BRE ASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS. ....ccccccscccces * 60 
BOY'S W? ARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 
(for youth ane 8 to 15 years old)............ 1 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALKING SKIRT sonsiesessce. 

HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING a 

GE vo scctccccsocccccassecusesensvsesenerets 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt..........----+ ‘ 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and ; 
Demi-Trained Skirt... ....---++cseeeeeeseeee 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt : 

VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE W ALKING SUIT * 21 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque , 

and English Riding Skirt).....----++..-+++» 

BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained Skirt. ........--ceccecrcecsscesccces 

GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... * 

PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF me 
BACK, and DEMI- TRAINED SKIRT...... * 2 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWE NTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


> NeVes 
Riverview Academy, Ressmes work Sep- 


tember 10th. “Et nune amoté queeramus | seria tudo.” 





t A in. - 
THE T0 LL-GATE! ! Prize Picture sent free! to find! ! 
Address, with stamp, EC. ABBEY, Burrato, N. ¥. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


JUST RECEIVED. 
EXTRA CHOICE FRENCH & AMERICAN 


by ald Ash BI Veneers 


READ @ CO. 
200 Lewis St., foot of 5th oa 6th Sts., E. R.,N 
Orders by Mail promptly and faithfully exec Sal. 


Send for Catalogue gue and Price-List. wen 
Self Propel lng Chait. | 5 
> ta and INVALIDS, 


For CRIPPLES 
Can be easily y ap peed 
f Xy any one hav- 

b/ hands. 


in or out doo 
ing the use o: 
t weight,and send 
trated catalogue 


ate your 
styles andprices, 





stamp for illus- 
of different 


. A. SMITH, 
Please men- No. 32 Platt St, 
tion t this paper. N. Y. City. 


URKISH TOB. ACCOS.—The undersigned 

company Offers the finest Turkish Tobaccos for 
pipe and cigarette, imported and warranted genuine, in 
stylish packing of *¢ and & Ibs. at $3 50 per lb. A most 
liberal discount will be allowed to dealers, according 
to quantities. We forward, free of charge, four dif- 
ferent samples of the choicest Latakie r, put up in most 
elegant boxes, against the remittance of $1 00 for & 
Ib., and $1 75 for 3¢ Ib. 

pots at A. HEN & CO., 43 Liberty Street, New 
York, and RUHL BROS. , 508 Montgome: Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. SYRIA TOBACCO CO 

78 and 80 Walker St., N. Y. 


STAR J0B PRINTING-PRESS. 


he Best Invented. 
Sener $12, $25, $38, & $60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 


Inventors asc 


Who want PATENTS 
Instruction-Book sent fi 


should write to 
FIFTY °2" ————— Pros- > 














RICHARDS & HALE, 
642, Washingt: m, D.C, 

pectus represents Fifty differ- a> 
ent Books wanted in every Fam-f™ 
Best thi ever tried. our = 


BOOKS eae Bible Combination — ~a | 


represents Five distinct Bibles 
— English and German, Protestant = 
FIVE and Catholic—the finest and most 3» 
—_, ever offered to the American == 

People. Send for full particulars to — | 


BIBLES*° Pablichors, Phinda, Seer) o 


TUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 

their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Hanrer & 
Brorsers, Franklin Square, New York, who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyelo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, &e¢., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott ; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 


2004 A-MONTH TO AGENTS 








to oo the IMPROVED “HOME 

TTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 

the only coitinal, be “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, i; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 


By his comrade, D. w. 
KIT CARSON. Peters, U.S.A. The only 
Authentic and Authorized Life published ; 600 pages ; 
a illustrated. Agents wanted evi where. 
20,000 already sold. Circulars of all our works free. 
Address DUSTIN, , GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








Type put up expressly for Ama- 
teur Printers by the New England 
BtType Foundry, 105 Washingwn 


8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp for epectmen book. 
phs, Water Decalcomanie, Scrap-Books, and 


ane ftp Pictarn, the best variety in this country. 
Tll'd Catalogue free. Card- -printexs, with 3 alpha 
ype, $1 00. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


{] ANTED—Avgents for CHARLES SU MNER, 
4 Gen. N. P. Banks, Bishop Gripert Haven, and 
Wo. CorNzLL, LL.D., with eulogies of Carl Schurz, 
Geo. W. Curtis, and Others. Exclusive terri‘ory. No 
competition. Address J. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 





and Girls to sell Landscape Chromos, Photo- 

















GENTS—Fast Selling Novelties, new articles. 
Lowest Prices. Send for Circular. 5 25c. 
NATIONAL NOVELTY CO., 301 Broadway, i Be 
All the BEST, useful Nowe Ittes, 
ove fy ed Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 
Agents W. anted. Catalogue free. 
Piums & Co. , Philadelphia, Pa Pa. 
» & 2 < Per Day. Agents wanted.. Address 
$5 to $30 SR batip es cons Louis, Mo. 
$10 A DAY. Employment fo: for all. Patent Novel- 
ties. Gro. L. Ferton &Co., , 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
24 0 Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles and 
the best Family Paper in America, with 
Family Journal, 300 Br’way. N. Y. 


two $5 Chromos, 





o rday at home. Terms free. Address 
Soe e 20 Bec. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
7 > EACH WEEK. Tou particn- 
$ lars free. J.W ORTH « CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
A GENTS WANTED.—Men or women. $34 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Write at once to F.M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 





SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
ree tion Needle- Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


A MONTH made honestly ¥ with Stencil and 
$ Key-Check outfits. Catalogue and samples 
free. S. M. 5 


SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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Do your own Printing witha 
NOVELTY PRESS. 


he Best Vet Invented, 
For Amateur or Business Purpo- 
ses, end unsurpassed for general 
Job Printing. Over 10,000 in Use. 
BENJ. oO. WOODS, 
ay He rand Dealer in 
very description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349 Federaland 152 Knee- 
land Sts., Boston, 
AcrEnts—E. F. MacKus.ck, 6 Mur- 
New York. Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 
’ P. Rounds, 175 Munroe 
Send for Iustrated Catalogue. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


we 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 





ray 8t., 
Market St., Philadelphia, $ 


2c hicago. 














The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beantiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrrer's Magazine, Harver’s Werksy, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weraty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever) Club of Five 
Sunsontners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazink 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wreex.y or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macaztnzr commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Nnmber of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. a 

Terms ror Apvertistne in Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, } New York. 
$10 to 81000 invested in Stoc tocks and Gold 


pays 200 per cent. a month. Send for pert ulars. 
TUMBRIDGE & CO., Bankers, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 


1" C Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
AG E N ['S Boston Novelty Co., « Basten, Mass. 























EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH'S i, HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
For Sale by all Machine 205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
42 Price, Only One Doneeest i. C. GOODRICH, {to N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ZImventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





SUM 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
BOOK - LIST. 


BY J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lorurore Moruzy, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic," “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vo)- 
umes. Svo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
** Dutch Republic” and *“* United Netherlands.”) 


BY DR. SCHWEINFURTH, 

The Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Uaexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Souwetn- 
Furtn, Translated by Ercen E. Farwer. With on 
Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$8 00. 




















BY H. M. STANLEY. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British Cam- 
aigne in Africa, By Henry M. Srantey. With 
aps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $8 50. 


BY S. IRENAUS PRIME. 


Under the Trees. By Samvex Incn avs Prine. Crown 
8vo, Oloth, $2 00. 


BY T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 

Old Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T.De Wirr Tatmaer. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacie. 12mv, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage's 
Sermons.) 

BY W. P. FETRIOGE. 

Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Ecrope and the 
East: being aGuide through Great Britain audIrelaud, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Ge: many, Italy, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, ‘I ‘yrol, Den: nark, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain With over One 
Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Peaunoxa 
Feraiweer, Author of * Harper's Phrase-Book," and 
“History of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12m0, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 

History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1878. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Putisir Sonarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Ine- 
navs Pre, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messrs. 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
Svo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 

Northern California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
Cnar.yvs Norpnorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c., &c. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DE MILLE'’S The Living Livk. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Miss BRADDON'S Taken at the Flood. 
75 cents. 

ROBINSON'S Second - Cousin 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

GEORGIANA M. CRAIK'S Miss Moore. A Tale for 
Girls. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 

Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S Lady Anna 
50 cents. 

BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 





Svo, Paper, 


Sarah. Illustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 5) cents. 
8vo, Paper, 


8vo, Pa- 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 


TALBOT’S Through Fire and Water. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents 
BULWER'S Parisians. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50; 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

THE BLUE RIBBON, By the Author of “St.Olave’s, 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “‘Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 ceuts. 

BLACK’S A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 

inal and Characteristic Illustrations by American 

and British artists. 
Oliver Twist. Svo, Paper, 50 cts; 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75 « ts; 
David Copperfield. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Dombey and Son. Svo, Paper, £1 00; loth, $1 5. 
Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Sion’ #1 50. 
Bleak House. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Pickwick Papers. 8vo, Paper, $1 60; Cloth, $1 50. 
Little Dorrit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 5). 
Barnaby Rudge. 


Cloth, $1 00, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
Cloth, $1 25. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


ez Harrrr & Baotuers will send either of the above 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


sm Hanrer’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
F RANKLIN Seu ARE,  & 


~ Imitation Gold Watches. 


This metal hasall the brillianey and 
durability of Gold. Prices $15,820 and 
$25 each, Ladies’, Gents’ and Boys’ 
sizes, Patent Levers ,Hunting Cases and 
Chronometer Balance, equa! 
ence and for time te Gold Watches. 
Chaios from $2 to $12 each. All the 
latest styles of Jewelry at one-tenth the 
cost of gold. Goods sent ©. 0. D., by 

express; by ordering six you get 

= free, Send postalorder, and we will sond tho goods free of 

xpense. Send Stamp fer our Illustrated Circular. Address, 

c OLLINS METAL WATCH FACTURY, 335 Broadway, 
New Verh City 





- 


Cosstaxt EMPLOYMENT—At home, male or fe- 
male; $30 a week warranted. No capital 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free. 

with with 6c, return stamp, C. R , Williamsburgh, xy. ¥. 


Aro RTUNE Senses nieatatinc see 


Stencil and Siamp Works, Battruors, Mo. 








8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. . 
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“THERE IT IS AGAIN!” 


Bradley, Pray &Co, Union Adams & Co 


mma 8 HAVE READY FOR THE PRESENT SEASON: 


CAR RI AGES Patent Bathing-Dresses, 
ROAD SPANISH SANDALS, 


WAGONS. PINTHL TOWELS 


os ane TROWSER -FITTING DRAWERS, 
7 D 
BEST 


QUALITY. | UNDERWEAR 


Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Regatta Suits, &c. 


IVE New York City Base-Ball and Sportman’s Em- | 
Wo. 637 BROADWAY. 











pest um,— Phi » only house that manufactures and 
' ively.in Base - Bail, Cricket, and Sporting 
ithorized Designe rs, Manufacturers, and 
B: ise it Fashions, | 


ri oH eS 
K ha~s 





AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 
No. 16 WALI rREET, NEW YORK 


STEPHEN ROBERTS, 
WOOD & IRON 











\ PROFF ESSIONAL DEAD BA 


\ 4 OUNCE VULCANIZED RUBBER 
pe h& KK 
ep Vy 


9 4 nen 


j BOAT BUILDING. 
Racing Shell-Boats a Specialty, 


Shops: 368 &373 South St., and Foot 
of 114th St. » Harlem Riv er, w.T-. 






MARK YouR CLOTHING! g 
Payson’s Indelible Ink 

Is the best. It has stood 40 years’ trial. 

Payson’s and Briggs’s Ink, 35c. each, and 
BRIGGS'S MARKING PEN 

40c., by mail. The combination, in neat 

wood case, 75c. Sold by all Druggists and 

Stationers. Canvassers wanted by 

STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 


R. HOE & CO. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
Type-revolving, Web-perfecting, Single 
and Double Cylinder, and Adams’ 


PRINTING MACHINES, 


Washington and Smith Hand Presses, Self- Inking 
Machines, &c. Every article connected with the art 
| of Letter-Press, Copper-Plate, and Lithographic Print- 
ing and Book-Binding, Stereotyping and Electrotyping, 





ample Balls by m ail, postps sid, $1 * $1 25, & $1 50. 

00, & 1 25. 
? Belts, by mail, postpaid 40c. & T5c. 
‘our colored Fashion-Book and whole- | 





c { SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





The ‘Best always on hand, or furnished at short notice. 
Printing Presses.79¢.3¢? 
86° te for Be le-| $1 1S for Cir- CAST - STEEL SAWS, 
: culars, Ev. | Steam-Engines, Machinery, Iron and | 
eater Men’ ‘te ‘thei irown Printing andAd- | Brass Castings, c. 
FT pa i oy AS 
. anufa rers, g % 
“KELSEY ‘4 CW., Meriden, Conn. ee 


Wareroom, cor. Grand and Sheriff Streets. 





[Jory 25, 1874, 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


PURCELL, 


BRESLIN, & CO. 


Opened at Popular Prices. 


| $21 per week for September; $28 per week for July and August. 
gaged at the Metropolitan Hotel, or Gilsey House, New York City. 


WATERS 


NEW SCALE PIANOS. 


Proprietors. 


Rooms can be en 








THE WATERS NEW SCALE PIANOS are among the best made, and in some essentials 
they are Superior to any others manufactured in the United States. With a view to establish on a laste 
ing basis their already ‘High Heputation, we are employing none but first-class workmen, 
and using the best materials. The Sounding-Boatds are thoroughly seasoned ; the wire of the 
finest tempered steel: while the Pins are firmly sunk in solid, dry Rest Planks, By careful 
attention to these important details in the manufacture of a ood instrument, we are enabled confi- 
dently to Warrant our Pianos for Six Years. By adopting a New Seale and New Agrafic 
Treble, with sundry other valuable improvements suggested by the experience of years, we have 
succeede ad in imparting to our pianos a matchless purity and evenness of tone throughout 
their entire scale. They are of great volume—rich, mellow, and sonorous, with exquisitely clear 
Treble, devoid of that metallic ring so noticeable in many instruments made by repntable manufactarers. In 
point of finish, style, durability, and quality of tone they are fully up to the stamdard 50 long sought for 
by our most eminent Professional and Amateur. Pianists, and desirable alike for the require- 
ments of the parlor or the severer tests of the Operatic stage. Great inducements for the Introduction 
of this Piano. Agents wanted. Send for Catalogue. 


Warerooms: 481 BROADWAY and 48 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Pianos iin Organs. 


A a 

















WITHOUT 
doses of this standard remedy for indigestion, constipation, and biliousness, 
Harper’s New and Enlarged Catalogue, 


relieve every distressing symptom and prevent dangerous consequences. For 
With a Complete Analytic Index, sent by mail on receipt of Tew Cents. 


sy Within reach lacks an important safeguard of health and life. A few 
Sale by tl the e entire drug trade. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


03,000 











Now in use. MANUFACTORY OF THE SPENCERIAN PENS. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
$2 Send for Price-Lists. EK x d 'E; I ' I K NC EF; 
Address ras 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Is appreciated, aa is shown in the continually 
increasing sale of the celebrated 

















HERRINGS SAFES ee... 
ror orrices ron navas. row pwns, IST RR T, PRNS| 
Herrings & Farrel, sieial die, 


These pens are aed in 15 n 
Number One Pen alone, we sold more 
5,000,000 


in 1873. They are of superior Englis 
famous for their elasticity, durability, 

For sale every where. ; 
— te For the convenience of those who may wish to tr 
ane pens, we will send a 


251 and 252 Broadway, No. Y. than 





‘Asbestos Materials. 


Asbestos Roofing. Paints, Cements. Roof Coating, 
Sheathing, &c. H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. 
Established 1853. Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS PAID IN 
| WENEFITS, under General Accident Policies, in 

the Trave.ers Insuranor Co., of Hartford, Conn. 
| Every business man should have a policy. 


h make, and are 
and evenness of 


Sample Card, containing all 
of the 15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 2 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
138 & 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 
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